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General Hitler 


HE news that Hitler has dismissed von Brauchitsch, 

the German Commander-in-Chief, and himself taken 
over personal and supreme direction of the German 
armies has set all the old rumours circulating of a split 
between army and party, of a fundamental cleavage in 
the German body politic and, inevitably, of imminent 
schism and collapse—with the generals attempting to 
negotiate over the Fuehrer’s prostrate body. The picture 


is, of course, the merest moonshine. Any question of an 


army and a party divided against each other—such as 
exist to this day in Italy—was settled once and for all 
when Réhm was liquidated in 1934. Since that day the 
army has been one vast SA of the Nazi Party, the military 
expression of the party’s will. To speak of divisions and 
Cleavage here is to underestimate the basically totalitarian 
organisation of Nazi Germany. When the party cracks, 
the army cracks with it. If the army is finally routed, 
the party, too, will not be able to escape complete 
annihilation. 

_The reason for von Brauchitsch’s dismissal is much 
simpler. It falls into the normal category of a general 
taking the consequences of defeat. The Moscow cam- 
paign has proved to be the first major disaster in the 
triumphal progress of the German army. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief must bear the responsibility for the 
failure, and Hitler has decided that the responsibility 
1s heavy enough to warrant removal. Against the constant 
tendency to over-dramatise German affairs should be set 
the fact that this is not the first time a commander has 

removed after an unsuccessful campaign. 

It is not so much von Brauchitsch’s disappearance as 
Hitler’s decision to take his place that illustrates the 
gravity of the situation. In a sense Hitler has been 
Supreme war lord since February, 1938, just as the 

ser was supreme wart lord throughout the last war. A 
general responsibility lay with him, but the plans of cam- 
Paign, the organisation and use of reserves and other 
major decisions were taken by the Commander-in-Chief. 


Now Hitler is apparently to advance from his more 
invulnerable and remote authority as all-overseeing All 
Highest into the immediate sphere of plan, decision and 
execution. He is to see if his magic still works; or, 
which is far more important, he is to persuade the German 
people that it can still work. 

The situation has not yet deteriorated to the point of 
needing magic or miracle to restore it, but it has 
deteriorated. The whole aim and purpose of the German 
attack on Russia was to achieve a knockout blow before 
the Russian millions could be mobilised and equipped. 
Hence the drive on Moscow, for only the capture of the 
political, economic and military ferve-centre could lead 
to a total disintegration of the nation’s resistance. Moscow 
has not fallen, although Smolensk was reached in the 
first weeks in July. This is the supreme importance of 
von Brauchitsch’s failure. Moscow is not simply a loss 
of prestige ; it may mean the loss of the war. Behind 
the Moscow line, Russian industry has been evacuated to 
the Urals; millions of recruits are receiving arms and 
training ; fresh reinforcements, as well as seasoned troops, 
held the city in the critical days in October. Now the 
chance of quick victory has passed for good. There 
can be no knockout blow, for there is no one place to 
knock out; there is on the contrary a hydra-headed Red 
Army fed by Russia’s still vast reserves of industry and 
manpower. 

The war must thus continue, and with winter upon 
them, the Germans must stabilise a front. Preparations 
in the rear have undoubtedly been made, but was the 
planning on the scale of maintaining millions of men in 
the bitter cold? For the Russians winter equipment is 
normal, but it is questionable whether the Germans have 
the sheepskins and felt boots—without which sentry duty 
on their new line is almost certain death—whether their 
medical stores include adequate supplies of remedies for 
frostbite, whether they have had sufficient experience 
to evolve frost-proof motor spirits or tractors or wheels 
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successfully. Nor can they hope that the front will 
stabilise itself, for the Russian armies will grant no 
respite if it is humanly possible for them to keep their 
pressure up. Any front will be a fighting front, even if 
only sporadically. It will entail a constant drain of men 
and materials. 

Manpower is Germany’s chief bottleneck. The much 
smaller wastage of earlier campaigns could be made good 
by sending the soldiers back to the factories in the winter 
months, by drafting in women and foreign labour, and 
by throwing in materials captured in the conquered 
countries. None of these conditions holds good for the 
Russian campaign. It will be impossible to release many 
men from a constantly menaced front; the losses in killed 
and wounded must be in’ the neighbourhood of three 
millions; the slack of Europe’s labour and of Germany’s 
surplus womanpower has been taken up. Thanks to 
scorched earth, there was very little loot from Russia. 
What little there was consists mainly of materials such as 
manganese or iron ore, with which Germany is already 
well provided. Today, therefore, when the losses are 
greatest, the possibilities of making them good are least. 

This is the background of crisis against which Hitler 
has assumed supreme command. It is serious, but it is 
not desperate. The German people are very far from 
disintegration. They may even now be bracing themselves 
for a supreme effort of work and endurance. Hitler’s 
personal direction is politically a masterstroke. The 
masses have not lost faith in his leadership, and his 
appeal to the army and the people was of the “ blood, 
toil, tears and sweat” quality. All analogies from the 
dark days of 1917 and 1918 are unreal, not only because 
of Hitler’s deep hold upon popular imagination, but 
because there was at that time an organised and vocal 
opposition in the Reichstag and the factory. During the 
last war, the Socialist parliamentary opposition had split 
on a number of issues, including that of ending the war 


An Organ 


T is foolish to say that the Far East is not vital. If 

Malaya and the Indies are lost, the material and 
strategic consequences will be profound and immediate. 
But there is another sense in which the Far Eastern battles 
impinge most directly on the central struggle of the 
war. What has happened at the other side of the world 
in the past fortnight sheds a light on what is being done 
in London—and it cannot be said that the picture is a 
reassuring one. Indeed, it looks suspiciously like that old 
favourite whose face, the public had been led to believe, 
had been turned to the wall these eighteen months— 
Too Late and Too Little. Once again an enemy has 
been underestimated. Once again the defences have been 
too weak. Once again the impregnable has been assaulted. 
Once again the treachery of a neutral has taken the 
British Government and its intelligence force by surprise. 
Once again British forces have gone out to battle 
inadequately supported from the air. Once again the 
boasts of the week before the campaign began have been 
made to look silly. Once again the public have been fed 
on stories of heroic stands and gallant retreats. The initial 
losses are not fatal and the ground that has been lost 
may be recovered. But once again there will have to be 
weary months of bitter fighting to regain what was lost 
in a day or two. 

No doubt there are adequate technical explanations for 
what has happened—shortage of aircraft, damage to air- 
fields, lack of shipping, distance and surprise. But there 
always are adequate technical explanations for every set- 
back ; even final defeat can be explained. No doubt it 
is very easy to be wise after the event and very difficult 
to plan for it beforehand. But the third year of the war 
is now more than a quarter gone. The proverbial two 
years by which a democracy lags behind a tyranny have 
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“without annexations and without indemnities ” as carl 
as 1917. There were sporadic strikes in 1917 and y 
epidemic of strikes in Germany and Austria early ‘t 
1918. Today, behind Hitler stands the Party, millions 
strong, organised to the last device of modern mass tech 

nique, and built strongly upon a bureaucracy possessing 
unlimited means of terrorism and propaganda and direct| 

and personally interested in the continuance of the 
regime. It is significant that the Gauleiters were recent} 

summoned into conference with the party leaders, anq 
Hitler’s speech on December 9th closed with a peculiarly 
ferocious threat of ruthless extermination of political dis. 
content. The men and machinery for such a purge are 
ready to hand. 

Nor should the difficulties of production fe 
exaggerated—provided always that a line can be held 
The Russians were subordinating their whole economy to 
preparations for war in June, 1941. Yet Germany had 
outbuilt them in planes and tanks. Now 40 to 50 per 
cent of their capacity has been destroyed. It is very 
doubtful whether the armies of the spring campaign, 1942, 
can be as well equipped as those which took the field at 
the beginning of the German offensive. The Germans, on 
the other hand, even though they are handicapped by a 
shortage of manpower, can almost certainly still outbuild 
the Russians. When the battle is re-engaged fully, the 
Germans, although inferior in numbers, may still outnum- 
ber the Russians in bombers, guns and tanks. 

Much will depend upon the next two or. three weeks. 
At all costs, the Germans must create a static front and 
transform the harried confusion of recent days into an 
orderly system of defence in depth. This is the challenge 
Hitler has set himself to face. The man who has won 
so often on the immediate throw is at last appealing to 
his followers to “ stick on” and “hold out.” It remains 
to be seen whether his genius can survive this reversal 
of its usual réle. 


of Decision 


expired. The time should have arrived when the British 
war effort could stop drawing on its stock of excuses. To 
be retreating once again, in a part of the world where 
British supremacy has hitherto been axiomatic, in front 
of an enemy who was being appeased by the Foreign 
Office more than a year before Hitler came to power— 
to have this sequence of events thrust upon it at this 
stage of the war is naturally making the British public 
both anxious and angry. 
The Norwegian episode brought the Chamberlain 
Government down, and it is already obvious that the 
Far Eastern campaign is going to give the Churchill 
Government its first serious test. There are, of course, 
great differences between May 1940 and January 1942. 
For one thing, there can be no question of changing the 
head of the Government: Mr Churchill is incomparable 
and irreplaceable. For another thing, in May 1940 there 
was an opposition ready to share in the burden of office. 
There is, in this sense, no opposition in existence today ; 
nobody imagines that a Cabinet can be built round 
Shinwell, Mr Hore-Belisha, Lord Winterton, Mr Clement 
Davies and Mr Aneurin Bevan. There is a still more 
significant difference. In May 1940 the basis of the dis- 
content was that the people were not being called upo® 
to give the service they were anxious to give ; now te 
people are serving and working and stinting as they have 
never done before, but they feel that the increase in their 
own effort is not matched by that ruthless insistence 0° 
competence in high places that they have a right to expect 
Politicians who belabour the Government in the House 
of Commons are accustomed to add a phrase to the effect 
that they are not, of course, attacking the Prime Minister. 
So far as the general public is concerned, this 'S iy 
tongue-in-the-cheek formality. Mr Churchill is genuine’ 
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admired and trusted. The man in the street uses Mr 
Churchill’s Christian name with an affectionate familiarity 
that he accords very rarely and then only to his heroes. 
Indeed, there is a great deal of real sympathy for Mr 
Churchill ; he carries such a heavy load, and in such 
solitude. The mediocrity of his colleagues must be an 
even greater burden to him than to the country. The 
only point on which public opinion diverges from the 
Prime Minister is on the necessity of his continuing to 
carry that load. 

There is no lack of ability in the country—or, more 
accurately, though there is a shortage of competence, it 
is not so desperate as the make-up of the Government 
would indicate. Where there is a desperate shortage of 
ability is in the House of Commons, owing to the 
lamentable policies pursued in the past two decades by 
both of the major parties in recruiting their personnel. 
It is surely no accident that none of the Ministers who 
have been recruited from the House of Commons have 
made a real mark, while those who have proved them- 
selves have come from outside. The two outstanding 
successes have been Mr Lyttelton, who was brought in 
from the City, and Sir John Anderson, who is a 
Parliamentarian only in the most technical sense. Lord 
Beaverbrook had taken no active part at Westminster 
for many years. Mr Bevin, the best of the Labour 
Ministers, entered the Cabinet before the House of 
Commons. Lord Leathers is another example of an able 
Minister recruited from outside ; Lord Woolton may be 
added to the list. But among the politicians, Conserva- 
tive, Labour and Liberal, there is hardly one who is not 
on the defensive—and whose presence does not put the 
whole of British democracy on the defensive, when it 
ought to be on the confident attack. 

The moral for the Prime Minister to draw would 
seem to be obvious. Let him forget about the party 
balance in the House of Commons. Let him free himself 
from the obligation to accept in high office whatever 
mediocrities may have attained high party rank. Let him 
seek out the able men wherever they are to be found— 
and he will discover that the parties and the House of 
Commons will be glad to accept them. Let the Prime 
Minister cease acting as if he were forced to be a 
political manipulator; let him come forward as the 
leader of the nation. There are more Lytteltons in the 
City, there are more Andersons in the public service, 
there are more Leathers in commerce, there may even be 
more Beaverbrooks in Fleet Street. But the necessity is 


not merely to bring these men into the Government and 
fit them into admumistrative posts, it is to put the best 
men at the tep. The weakness of this Government has 
always been the absence of decision, not of administra- 
tion. The situation today cries out for decision. There is 
a long-standing quarrel to decide between the War Office 
and the Air Ministry over the defence of airfields. There 
is another even older quarrel between the Air Ministry 
and the Admiralty over air co-operation with the fleet. 
There is a pitched battle between the Ministries of Food 
and Agriculture, between the Ministries of Supply and 
Labour, between the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
and the Ministry of Health. There has rarely been a 
time when His Majesty’s Government was more split up 
into warring sovereignties—all because there is only one 
man who can decide. 

It may be that the Far Eastern misfortunes would have 
happened even if the composition of the Government 
had been entirely different. It is possible that the 
Norwegian campaign would have gone off according to 
Hitler’s plan even if Mr Chamberlain had fallen in 
September 1939—or September 1938. But there is a 
rough justice, even if there is little logic, in the play of 
political cause and effect. It is only in the lurid light of 
misfortune and by the instrumentality of a crisis that the 
people can express its will to its servants. That will now 
is for more decision and better leadership—if anyone 
doubts the truth of that assertion, let him listen to the 
conversation he hears around him. Too many things have 
been neglected too long because Mr Churchill cannot 
give them his own attention and rightly dare not entrust 
them to his colleagues. Economic mobilisation was 
delayed a year for this reason. The deciding argument 
against a wide programme of democratic regeneration at 
home is not that the public does not want it or that it 
is not necessary for converting British democracy into an 
attacking force, but simply that the Prime Minister 
cannot spare the time for it and cannot feel confident 
that it would not be bungled by his colleagues. It even 
begins to look as if there are some parts of the narrowly 
strategic picture that suffer in the same way. 

Twice and thrice the country has deferred to Mr 
Churchill’s own view that his Cabinet is the best possible 
in the circumstances. But it has never agreed with him ; 
it has never believed that he really thought so himself. 
He will be wise to listen to the renewed demand 
that he should transform his Cabinet from a representa- 
tive assembly into an organ of decision. 


The Rise of Brutality 


(By a Correspondent) 


HERE have been signs of some instability in the 
reactions of the British people to the German 
Problem. During the whole era of appeasement and even 
during the months of “ phoney war,” it was difficult to 
touse people to any deep feeling of resentment even 
against the Nazis. On the whole, sympathy for the 
Germans as the only Continental people with “ Anglo- 
Saxon ” standards of order and cleanliness still out- 
weighed the chronicle of horror from the concentration 
camps. But, since Dunkirk and the collapse in France, 
there has been a change. It is no longer a question of 
condoning the Nazis because of a general sympathy for 
¢ Germans. Now the Germans to a man stand con- 
demned because of the excesses of the Nazis. This change 
of attitude epitomised in: “the only good German is a 
dead German” has found a more literary expression in 
butcher birds” of Lord Vansittart; this gifted 
Pamphleteer was able in the period of agonising fear and 
Uncertainty of last summer to canalise resentment into 
the easy channel of a racial myth. The Germans are to 


be for the British what the Jews are for Nazi Germany, 
a universal scapegoat. 

A case can perhaps be made for the new policy on the 
grounds that it helps to steel the nation to the grim 
necessities of total war. Yet it can be argued that, just 
as an appeasement mentality was a fatal obstacle to the 
preparation and waging of effective war, so umcompro- 
mising Vansittartism would be an equally fatal obstacle 
to the creation of a lasting peace. If Germany’s misdoings 
spring from ineradicable racial evil, there is one policy 
only that can effectively dispose of the problem they pose, 
a policy of extermination. Some extremists may in fact 
believe that this is the only finally effective policy ; but it 
is not one a government will ever persuade the British 
people to countenance. Vansittartism is, moreover, false 
on grounds of fact. Unfortunately for this theory brutality, 
purposive cruelty,a savage disregard for human life are not 
characteristics of the German nation alone. Unhappily they 
are characteristics of many other nations in Europe, and 
occur sporadically all over the continent. The great purge 
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in Russia is only five years old, the famines which accom- 
panied collectivisation barely ten. The Spanish Civil War 
was marked by incredible ferocity on both sides. Iron 
Guards outdid the Nazis in Roumania. The Ustasi are 
pursuing a policy of mass extermination of Serbs and 
Moslems in Croatia to-day. Even the enfeebled Vichy 
régime relies for the shreds of its authority on secret 
police and the concentration camp. 

Now it is obvious that the British record in this respect 
is something for which the nation can feel a justified pride. 
The treatment of conscientious objectors, the treatment 
of aliens—after a couple of months’ hysteria and muddled 
management on the part of the authorities and the 
public—stand out in glowing contrast to the abject fate 
of the weak and the helpless in other lands. The rule of 
law and habits of peace and decency have been preserved 
in the middle of total war, and that is no small tribute to 
the British community. Yet this quite justified satisfac- 
tion ought to make the people even more outraged when 
isolated cases of Europe’s disease of brutality do occur. 
For example, the episode of the Dunera makes uncom- 
fortable reading. It appears that the internees who made 
the voyage out to Australia were submitted to inexplicable 
hardships ; they were robbed and beaten; they were 
herded together in conditions which were for all the 
world those of a concentration camp ; afd they found 
themselves powerless to obtain any redress from those 
responsible on board. Some idea of the treatment meted 
out to the men can be given by this quotation from an 
account drawn up by them on arrival in Australia: 

The order had been issued to run or walk fast during 
these exercises. Those who did not walk fast were driven 
along by the sentries with rifle butts or were bruised by 
blows. At the ends of the decks Lewis guns, loaded. and 
completely manned, were kept trained on the internees 
in readiness to shoot. At times officers and sergeants 
assaulted the passing internees, pushed them, beat them 
and insulted and swore at them while hitting them. 

If brutality is a widespread phenomenon in Europe, 
it is useless to blind people to the problem by concentrat- 
ing simply on the German varieties. On the contrary, a 
good case can be made for arguing that the solution of 
the German dilemma will be reached only from the 
European end. The Germans are not, after all, politically 
an original people. The idea of the raison d’état which 
underlay Prussianism came at several removes from 
Machiavelli, at one remove from Richelieu and Louis 
Quatorze. The idea of a state dedicated to conquest and 
based on conscription was worked out in Sweden before 
it was transplanted to Prussia. The idea of the unified 
nation state was first realised in France and was the dream 
of all European Liberals in the nineteenth century. 
National Socialism is borrowed at one remove from Italy, 
at two removes from Bolshevism. The originality of 
the Germans lies in a trait which might perhaps be 
expected from a race of theorists—their power of carry- 
ing programmes and principles to logical and therefore 
unbearable conclusions. Germany is the mirror in which 
Europe sees, distorted to more than life size, its own 
repellent countenance. In a Europe ridden by racial 
hatreds and absolute government and private and public 
brutality, small wonder that the Germans have produced 
the most efficient version. 

The causes of Germany’s excesses are likewise the 
causes of Europe’s disease. Tyrannical government and 
public and private violence are not new. They mark the 
history—“ nasty, brutish and short”—of man’s slow 
evolution. But there are new factors in Europe’s con- 
temporary crisis which give it a particular significance. 
The means of cruelty and destruction are greater than 
ever before. A secret police equipped with wireless, 
armoured cars and machine-guns is inevitably more for- 
midable than horsemen with muskets. A Gestapo or Ogpu 
trained in psychological manipulation has new ways 
of torturing its victims to confession or death. The 
twentieth century regression is all the worse in that it is 
not the status quo ante that has been restored. However 
arbitrary the rule of a Roman emperor or a medieval 
prince, both were conscious of a rule of law independent 
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of their appetite. To-day the good of the class or th 
race is the only criterion of justice. The idea of 3 od. 
versal law in which the rights of man, irrespective of 
race or creed or class, were guaranteed, has been drive 
out. Gestapo, Ogpu, private lawlessness are on! r 
ticular manifestations of this new—and total—anarch 
At the same time, material insecurity has partly caused. 
partly accelerated the decline. The fringe of the middle. 
class vainly struggling to maintain a standard, together 
with the mass of the unemployed, have provided the 
hysteria and the desperation which vitalises the totali- 
tarian faiths. 


It is against this background that the futility of both 
Vansittartism and appeasement can best be judged. Ther: 
is no “racial” explanation of a disease whose roots are 
deep in the economic and moral disorders of Europe. For 
German and non-German alike, one of the conditions of 
post-war betterment is the re-creation of security—steady 
jobs and steady wages for the labouring masses, oppor- 
tunity and wider horizons for the white collar workers 
and the skilled technicians. Thus the guarantee given by 
the British Government that it will not encompass the 
economic ruin of Germany after the war is on entirely 
the right lines. 


The provision of security cannot, however, imply 
further “appeasement.” The process is one of cure and 
rehabilitation, and at the end of the war there will be 
incurables as well as invalids. After all that the German; 
have suffered at Hitler’s and Goebbels’ hands, they will 
remain a pathological case for two or three generations. 
Appeasement—that is, appealing to better qualities—is 
a nonsensical policy when the better qualities are simply 
not there. It will be impossible for a long time to appeal 
co the Germans in the name of international justice. 
At the same time, a lasting settlement of the European 
problem cannot be envisaged in any form that does not 
leave room for an equal, and equally pacific, Germany. 
That solution may be deferred for generations—but :t 
remains the goal, and the disarmament and restraint of 
Germany is only the negative and preliminary phase of 
a new constructive British attitude. The positive element 
should be willingness to put force behind the law and a 
steady determination to see the law enforced. The system 
of co-operation for higher standards of living forecast 
in the Atlantic charter and the British Government’ 
guarantee of fair economic treatment for all envisage a 
community of European nations in which each state 
member will benefit by the work and assistance of its 
neighbours. The corollary of this must be the acceptance 
by the state members of certain obligations, of which 
the most important is obviously the preservation of the 
basic Rights of Man. Free speech, due process of law, 
religious and cultural rights can no longer be regarded 
as matters “internal” to any state government. They are 
the concern of Europe as a whole. The creation of a new 
security system on these lines will depend entirely upon 
the sustained will, effort and interest of the victors, no 
least of Britain; and if there is a positive element 
Vansittartism, it is that it can play a part in securing 
the abandonment of the two symbols of Britain’s inter: 
war sloth—pacifism and isolationism. 


Ultimately, however, the enforcement of law requires 
the acceptance of the rule of law, a willingness of the 
great majority of people to live by law. The problem 
facing the victors in Germany as in Europe is whether. 
after the Nazi tornado, the land will not have been stripped 
of all the loyalties, standards, principles and faiths that 
were knit together to form the texture of European life. 
Here, more than in economic and military security, les 
the real problem of the peace. Appeasement denies the 
problem. Vansittartism renders it insoluble. It can only 
be met by the Western democracies if their faith in the 
conduct of civilised existence is at least as fervent as the 
energy the Nazis, the Fascists, the Iron Guards, the Ustas! 
and their own hooligans have displayed in tearing civil- 
isation down The tasks of post-war Europe are not omy 
those of the economist, the doctor, the policeman. The 
missionary and the crusader must find their place. 
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Social Insurance in Russia 


N Anglo-Soviet Medical Committee was set up this 
autumn. Among its objects is the study of environ- 
mental and social medicine in Russia, and its findings will 
be of interest to legislators as well as to doctors. National 
health insurance, old age pensions and workman’s com- 
nsation, all on the list of urgent reforms in this country, 
are closely linked with medicine ; and there are two 
problems. The first is how technical progress in medicine, 
such as the treatment of industrial disease or the after- 
care of tuberculous workers, can be better used to cure 
or prevent ill-health ; it is a medical problem. The other 
is how to “socialise” medical progress by making it 
available on a large scale to the whole population. This 
is a matter of administration and finance. In Britain, for 
instance, there are no statutory benefits under social insur- 
ance for the rehabilitation of injured workers ; and there 
is a grievous lack of rehabilitation centres and fracture 
clinics. Yet in 1939, an American witness told the Royal 
Commission on Workman’s Compensation that the famous 
rehabilitation arrangements of New Jersey received their 
first stimulus “ from England.” 

The interesting question, therefore, in Russia, is how 
far the Russians have found it possible to translate the 
achievements of medicine, in pathology, surgery, and 
therapy, into terms of social security. In 1913, there were 
175,634 hospital beds in Russia ; in 1928, 246,100 and 
in 1932, 405,800. But the population of Russia in 1933 
was 165,748,400 ; and the figure of just over two beds 
per 1,000 of the population compares badly with the norm 
of five beds per thousand taken by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, or with the seven beds per 
thousand in this country. Nevertheless, the planning 
of social insurance and medical services in Russia 
has distinctive and important traits. As in other 
new industrialised countries, such as the British 
Dominions, it has not been hampered by the legacy of the 
past in social care ; the Russian system is comprehensive 
and unified, and contrasts markedly with the British 
system, where public and private bodies are intermingled 
and where the Ministry of Health, the Home Office, the 
Ministry of Pensions, the Ministry of Labour, the Assist- 
ance Board, the Treasury, friendly societies, approved 
societies, hospitals’ savings associations, insurance com- 
panies, collecting societies and trade unions are all asso- 
ciated in its working. 

The state regulation of social insurance in Russia is no 
special mark of socialism. The tendency to administer 
social insurance by the state or by state-controlled 
institutions is universal. It was introduced in Germany 
by Bismarck, who was by no means a Communist. It has 
taken characteristic forms in Switzerland, Sweden and 
Ontario. Almost everywhere, industrial accident insurance 
1s operated by state-controlled mutual indemnity asso- 
Clations, composed of representatives of employers and 
employees. In the United States, there are state-fund 
insurance systems for workman’s compensation in 
eighteen states. In Victoria, Australia, there is a State 
Accident Insurance Office with an expense ratio of only 
9.7 per cent compared with a ratio of 39.6 per cent in 
private offices. The fact that social insurance in Russia is 
not a matter of private profit is neither particularly 

ussian nor particularly socialist. 

Although the state in Russia has full control over 
social insurance, the tendency has been to decentralise the 
system in so far as the interests and requirements of 
different industrial or territorial groups vary. Until 1933, 
social insurance in Russia was administered by eleven 
Occupational federations under the supervision of the 
People’s Commissariat for Labour; it resembled the 
system in Germany and Ontario. In 1933, administration 
was handed over to the General Council of Trade Unions 
and its 47 affiliated associations, later raised in number 
to 163. Thus, Russian social insurance is dove-tailed to 
the ramifications of Russian economic activity and not 
centralised in a single administration. 


In fact, the great administrative difference between the 
Russian and other systems is not in administration proper 
but in finance. The funds for social insurance are entirely 
raised from enterprises, institutions or individuals employ- 
ing labour. They are not collected from workers. Contri- 
butions bear a fixed relation to the size of the wages bill 
and in no circumstances can they be deducted from wages. 
Thus the Russian system disregards the so-called “ thrift ” 
principle which in other countries lays part of the burden 
of insurance upon the workers themselves. But, in two 
other ways, Soviet Russia has preserved the methods of 
“ capitalist ” countries. No procedure has been introduced 
by which every individual worker is equally entitled to 
whatever social aid is available. Instead of the principle 
of “work or maintenance ” for which several generations 
of socialists have called, the insurance principle and the 
public assistance principle have both been preserved ; 
the distinction between social insurance and the care of 
the destitute has not disappeared, even in Russia. 
Secondly, the insurance benefits given are not based upon 
a standard flat rate for all people, but vary widely. In 
Russia, there are differences in benefit in invalidity 
schemes according to the nature of the work done, the 
length of the qualifying period and “ normal ” remunera- 
tion; in Britain pensions are paid at a flat rate. In Russia, 
pensions as well as sickness benefit are differentiated. 

The chief interest of the Russian system is the wide 
scope of the benefits given, and in particular, under sick- 
ness insurance, every kind of medical benefit is granted 
to the insured population free of charge. The cost of 
medical benefit is borne by the state afd local authorities. 
Under his insurance, the worker is entitled to every form 
of medical service, attendance by physicians and sur- 
geons, orthopedic treatment and artificial limbs, hospital 
treatment and maintenance in sanatoria or rest homes, 
most of which belong to trade unions. His dependants are 
covered by insurance in case of medical or economic need. 
Funeral expenses, so dearly bought by British workers 
through industrial assurance, are included among insur- 
ance cash benefits in the official statistics ; and children’s 
health, physical culture and tourist travelling are included 
among medical benefits. It may well be that the provision 
of benefits is, in practice, less generous than this definition 
of them ; but their breadth of scope should be of great 
interest to a country like Britain, where such extra bene- 
fits can only be provided, if at all, when the finances of 
approved societies will permit it. 

The question to be asked of all systems of social insur- 
ance is whether they provide results in really human 
terms. Will they cure the sick and rehabilitate the injured? 
In Britain, the current of the time is towards regarding 
social security in physical as distinct from financial terms. 
British doctors have frequently urged the need to provide 
a chain of treatment for sick or injured workers, leading 
from diagnosis to the final cure through all the necessary 
stages ; others have underlined the need to adapt this 
unified care to regional conditions by the provision of 
local industrial clinics. The clinic, fully equipped and 
open to all, is the core of prevention as well as of cure. 
Here again, the example of Russia may be significant. 
Unified treatment is possible because the whole system of 
state insurance, for the destitute, the sick, the injured, the 
aged and the deficient is unified ; local and individual 
attention is possible because administration is de-central- 
ised in the hands of bodies immediately concerned with 
working and living conditions. How far this system does, 
in fact, deliver the goods, is unknown. How far the scope 
and liberality of the benefits under Russian social insur- 
ance are realised in practice, cannot be said. All that is 
known is that social insurance in Russia is organised and 
conducted according to many principles which have won 
the support of reformers in other countries. There is in 
Russia a unified system of social insurance on a uniform 
basis. Is the social security of the Russian working class 
family in fact a greater reality? That is the question. 
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OF THE WEEK 


NOTES 


Mr. Churchill in Washington 


The secret of Mr Churchill’s second Atlantic trip 
was better kept than the first. Nevertheless, it can hardly 
be a surprise to learn that the Prime Minister, supported 
by the Minister of Supply and the heads of the three fight- 
ing services, has gone in person to consult with the Presi- 
dent. The entry of the United States into full belligerency 
has obviously created vast new opportunities, as well as 
raised difficult new problems, and there is no time to be lost 
in securing the utmost unity of planning and purpose. The 
matters to be discussed are adequately outlined by the 
composition of the delegation. There is the co-ordination 
of strategy in five continents, four oceans and three elements 
—with the joint crisis in Malaya and the Philippines as the 
urgent first item on the agenda. Secondly, there is the 
problem of supply. An indication of the new temper in 
America has been given by this week’s decision to merge 
the functions, hitherto separate, of planning the expansion 
of munitions production and the contraction of civilian 
consumption. This new outlook completely transforms 
the picture; there will be a great deal of adjustment 
of programmes to be undertaken, in England hardly less 
than in America. Everything—guns, planes, tanks and 
ships ; production in Britain, in Canada, in America, in 
the Eastern group ; production of munitions and of civilian 
goods ; consumption in any of the free continents—is now 
merged into a single vast problem of joint supply. There 
may, Or may not, be a new declaration of principle by the 
President and the Prime Minister ; but, in any case, even 
more than on the last occasion, the hard work to be done 
by the Conference will be detailed and properly secret. 
There may, or may not, be a decision to create new formal 
machinery for consultation; but the Prime Méinister’s 
ocean crossing will have shown in the clearest possible 
manner how much more important is the substance than 
the form of collaboration. The important thing is that the 
new Allies are getting mixed up together. There are con- 
sultations going on in Chungking also ; and it may be taken 
for granted that the importance of associating Russia with 
the new solidarity is not being neglected. 


* * * 


Grave News from the Far East 


The Far Eastern storm centre remains over Malaya, 
where the news is uniformly bad. After a rapid advance 
through Kedah, the Japanese were able to occupy Penang, 
devastated by air attack and thus to secure a base opening 
on to the Indian Ocean and commanding the very 
approaches to Singapore. Advancing further into Perak, the 
Japanese are now within striking distance of Ipoh in the 
centre of the tin-mining area. The mines are also menaced 
from the east, where other Japanese forces are pushing on 
from Khota Baru. So far, the British armies, which were 
frequently stated to have been “ heavily reinforced,” have 
not been able to stop the Japanese advance, and the 
danger not only to Singapore but to Rangoon and hence 
to the Burma Road is very grave indeed. This last issue 
is clearly one of the most vital, for it is China’s continued 
resistance that is containing an army which would other- 
wise be capable of overrunning the whole of “East Asia.” 
The Chinese are giving magnificent direct assistance by 
launching attacks in the rear of the Japanese armies behind 
Hongkong—where the beleaguered British garrison still 
holds out—but the battle for Chungking may well be fought 
between Rangoon and Mandalay. The British are not bear- 
ing the brunt alone for the Philippines are again the centre 
of fierce fighting. Earlier attacks on Luzon were contained 
and for several days there was a lull in the fighting. How- 
ever, the Japanese then effected a new landing on Mindanao, 
the most southerly island, where the majority of the islands’ 
30,000 Japanese live. This was followed by the biggest 
landing yet attempted by the Japanese. Some 80,000 troops, 
brought up in eighty heavily escorted transports, launched 
an attack against Luzon on a twenty-mile front 
between Lingayen and Aggo. These widespread landings 
in all the islands tell an unhappy tale of naval superi- 
ority and control of the seas. Airpower is of crucial import- 
ance in these narrow waters—as the Dutch airforce is 
proving by its fine performance against Japanese warships 
and transports. But in the air, too, the Allies are inferior 
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and the only bases from which effective blows could be. 
struck against Japan itself—Russia’s Siberian bases—ar. 
still, inexplicably, neutral. 


* * * 
Crisis in Singapore 


Mr Duff Cooper, who, as Chancellor of the Duchy ot 
Lancaster, was sent en mission to the Far East to survey the 
co-ordination of strategy and administration in that region, 
is now to settle down in Singapore. He has been appointed 
Resident Minister for Far Eastern Affairs, and will preside 
over a War Council which, like Mr Lyttelton’s Council jp 
Cairo, will be representative of all the British fighting 
services and governing bodies concerned. Like Mr 
Lyttelton, too, Mr Duff Cooper will have Cabinet rank, 
and will serve under, and report directly to, the War 
Cabinet in London. He takes over his duties at a moment 
when every aspect of official policy in the Far East js 
being questioned and criticised. There is the whole of Far 
Eastern strategy to be remodelled; and the Singapore 
organisation will have the same tasks of supply and rein- 
forcement as the Cairo Council, with the added difficulty 
that at sea, on the Malayan mainland, and in the archi- 
pelagoes, the advancing enemy has the initiative and 
superior strength. Mr Lyttelton’s task was to mount an 
offensive. Mr Cooper’s is to sustain a siege; and he will 
need, first of all, to allay the alarm which runs from Burma 
to Australasia about the unpreparedness of the Empire's 
eastern defences. Australia is represented on the Singapore 
Council, but there has apparently been some dispute with 
the Commonwealth Government about the mode of choos- 
ing or nominating this representative. Danger has made 
Australia more than ever conscious of its independent 
nationhood. War was declared on Japan direct, and not, as 
in the case of Germany and Italy, through the Dominions 
Office ; and it is reported that it is Australia’s wish to have 
a fully accredited Minister in Singapore beside Mr Cooper. 
Mr Cooper himself may lack some of the strong qualities 
which have enabled Mr. Lyttelton in Cairo to weld com- 
manders and civilian administrators into a compact and 
efficient team. His success, in the teeth of peril, would be 
a triumphant further endorsement of the policy of uniting 
the British war effort by itinerant Ministers ; and without 
the fullest good will of the Australian Government and 
people, he will not be successful. 


* * * 


Labour Peers 


The announcement that, “on the advice of the Prime 
Minister and HM Government,” peerages have been con- 
ferred on Mr Wedgwood Benn, Mr Josiah Wedgwood, 
Mr Charles Latham and Mr Fletcher was accompanied by 
the curious statement that the creations “ are not made as 
political honours or rewards, but as a special measure of 
State policy. They are designed to strengthen the Labour 
Party in the Upper House.” This would seem to be barely 
polite to the new peers, who will not only strengthen the 
Labour benches in the Lords but add to the usefulness of 
the House ; they are all politicians of experience and per- 
sonality. There are now seven Labour seats vacant in the 
House of Commons, and the nature of the persons nomuna- 
ted to fill them (for that is what it amounts to) will be 
very closely watched. Mr George Gibson, a former chairman 
of the Trades Union Congress, has already been adopted for 
one of the constituencies. Mr Gibson is an able man 1n the 
middle fifties; he will be a valuable recruit. It is [0 be 
hoped that the other six will all be much younger men, 
and that they will not all be Trade Union officials. 


* * * 


Russia : The Retreat Continues 


The German retreat from Tikhvin has been followed 
up by the Russians, who are now pressing on to te 
frozen shores of Lake Ladoga. For the Finns, the new 
situation is grave. The Germans can give them no help for 


the next four months—on the contrary, will rely on them [© 
hold a vital sector of the line. But if Russian mobilis®- 
tion and re-equipment have gone far enough to d 
to the Finnish front as many divisions—not a very 
number—as were necessary to drive through the Manner- 
heim Line early in 1940, the Finns may see their inte 
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tion end in complete disaster; the Russians would not 
on this occasion halt at Viipuri. In the centre, the recapture 
of Volokolamsk is further evidence—if it were needed— 
that the Germans are dictating neither the speed nor the 
extent of their retreat. Only in the south has their resist- 
ance stiffened. There are reports of counter-attacks in the 
Donetz basin and a renewed onslaught on Sevastopol. It is 
still too early to say whether the Germans can stabilise 
the front. Their one aim must obviously be to dig in and 
secure a respite and breathing space for reorganising 
their armies for the spring offensive. “Digging-in” is, 
however, more easily said than done in 50 or 60 degrees 
of frost and. under perpetual harassing from the Russian 
armies in front and the Russian guerillas behind. However 
speedily and successfully the Germans establish new posi- 
tions, it will not be the same invincible German army that 
emerges next spring after a long nightmare of bitter cold 
and perpetual minor military action. 


* * * 


First Round in Africa 


General Rommel’s armies are in full flight. Derna and 
Makili have fallen, and it says much for the increased strik- 
ing power and drive of the British desert forces that in just 
over a month after the launching of the attack, Benghazi is 
in sight. The advance has lately been more rapid than in 
General Wavell’s original campaign and against a much 
more formidable enemy. The immediate problem for Gen- 
eral Ritchie is to prevent Rommel’s forces from escaping 
westwards along the Gulf of Sirte. At the moment of 
writing, they are in the neighbourhood of Benghazi and 
there may still be time to close the coast road at E] Agheila. 
Here the British columns which reached Jalo in the first 
week of the campaign should be able to play a part. How- 
ever, even if Rommel’s forces are trapped and annihilated, 
the fate of North Africa is by no means settled. The next 
phase—the capture of Tripoli—depends primarily upon 





reinforcements. How heavy were the blows inflicted by 
Rommel before he was himself knocked out ? To what 
extent can Egypt make good the losses and re-equip the 
Eighth Army for the formidable task of advancing in over- 
whelming strength to the frontiers of Tunis? Time is the 
other determining factor. The Italians speak of the passage 
of a large convoy to Tripoli; the Luftwaffe is concentrat- 
ing once again in Southern Italy, which, significantly, has 
been placed in a state of siege; there are reports of Ger- 
man reinforcements in Greece and Crete. The worse the 
battle goes in Russia, the more vital it is for the Germans 
to keep open an alternative route to the Middle East and 
to Russia’s flank. Only the very first round has been won 
in Africa. Almost certainly, the hardest fighting is yet to 
come, 


* * * 


Hesitation in the West 


There can be little doubt that increased pressure has 
been put on Vichy and Spain in the last weeks, The time 
for placing all Europe in a state of siege has clearly come, 
with Russia undefeated in the east and the United States 
in the war on the Atlantic front. Only one gap remains, 
the territory lying between the frontiers of unoccupied 
France and Gibraltar. The discussions which have taken 
place with Vichy and the exchanges of view between the 
German Ambassador and the leaders of the Spanish State 
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in Madrid have been without doubt directed towards 
securing more active French and Spanish participation, 
while in the background the submarine attacks on French, 
Portuguese and Spanish ships in Spanish territorial waters 
have served the alternate purposes of attempting to embroil 
the non-combatant countries with Britain or of imparting 
a veiled warning. The Germans are not likely to have it 
their own way, however. The drain of the Russian fighting 
is great enough to check military movements which would 
draw off more manpower to the west. Either France, Spain 
and Portugal will co-operate freely or the Germans must 
think twice before undertaking new commitments. And the 
moment is not well chosen for persuading them to co- 
operate. The Russian situation is doubtful and, even more 
important, the United States and parts of Latin America, 
have entered the war. The first reactions to the Nazis’ 
pressure are thus ambiguous. The Vichy Government has 
surprisingly withdrawn its charges against Britain for the 
sinking of one of its food ships. General Franco has 
announced his country’s continued “ non-belligerency.” The 
Germans are perhaps beginning to learn that the most effec- 
tive diplomacy depends upon a background of unbroken 
success, 


x * * 


18B Again 


There cannot be any doubt that the House of Commons 
feels very strongly about the famous Regulation 18B, and 
the arbitrary power it places in the Home Secretary’s 
hands to detain those whom he thinks he has reasonable 
cause to believe are dangerous to the state. The latest de- 
bate on the subject took place on Thursday of last week 
and concerned the cancellation of a broadcast that was to 
have been given by Mr. D. E. W. Gibb. Since The Econo- 
mist was indirectly implicated in the affair, it will be as. well 
to rehearse the facts. It will be recalled that the attitude 
towards 18B that has been editorially taken in these columns 
has been broadly in support of the Home Secretary. But 
this position has not been taken with any enthusiasm or 
with any of Mr Morrison’s own complete certainty of the 
perfection of the present arrangements, but simply because 
of the inability to see any workable alternative. This view 
was set out in Notes in the issues of November 8th and 29th 
—the latter on the occasion of the debate in the House of 
Commons on the amendment to the Address. In the 
interval, however, an article was printed giving a some- 
what different view and one more hostile to the Regulation, 
as interpreted by the courts. This article was printed as 
“By a Correspondent ”—the usual device for indicating a 
lack of complete agreement with its contentions—and it 
has now been revealed that its author was Mr Gibb. (The 
fact that Mr Gibb is a member of the Board of The 
Economist Newspaper, Ltd., is, of course, purely coinci- 
dental). This article attracted the attention of the BBC and 
Mr Gibb was invited to prepare a script for a broadcast 
to give both sides of the controversy. The broadcast was 
never given. The BBC consulted the Minister of Informa- 
tion about its impartiality, the Minister of Information con- 
sulted the Home Secretary and, on the latter’s representa- 
tions, banned the script. Mr Morrison’s view was that the 
script was not an impartial review of both sides of the 
controversy. The script has been published in full in Han- 
sard and every one can judge for himself. Had the BBC held 
an adverse view and amended or suppressed it, there 
could have been no complaint. What is utterly improper is 
that the judge of the script’s impartiality should be the 
greatest partisan of them all—the Home Secretary himself. 
If Mr Morrison is a sincere man, as he is, he is incapable 
of judging the objectivity of a statement that tries to hold 
the balance even between himself and his critics. If he were 
a man of judicial temperament (as he must be to administer 
18B), he would have refused to express any opinion on the 
script and sent it back to those whose duty it is to decide. 
The episode was a small one ; but it has very considerably 
shaken confidence in Mr Morrison’s administration of his 
enormous powers. 


* * x 


Women Conscripts 


Last week the first Royal Proclamation calling up 
conscript women under the National Service Acts was 
signed by the King. The proclamation applies to all women 
who have reached the age of 20 and have not reached the 
age of 31,.except for married women not separated from 
their husbands, mothers with children under 14 and 
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members of the Services or their medical branches. Except 
the class of 1921, all women between 20 and 30, including 
the exempted married women and mothers as well as those 
affected by the Proclamation, have already registered under 
the Registration for Employment Order, and the women 
born in 1921 will register on January roth, also under this 
Order. The women who are not liable to be conscripted 
can be directed into industrial employment. Except for 
women already occupied in vital work on munitions, in 
transport, in agriculture, in hospitals, in teaching and in 
NAAFI, who will not be called up or transferred, there 
will be no escape from compulsion of one kind or another 
if the law is administered firmly. The conscription of 
women, in fact, is not so much a drastic innovation as a 
matter of administrative convenience to make sure that the 
gaps in the ATS are promptly filled. The conscripts can 
choose between the ATS, civil defence or certain jobs in 
war industry, and they will only be compelled to join the 
ATS if the total number of them choosing the Army is too 
small. It is probably true to say that the conscription of 
women has had to be added to volunteering and 
“ direction,” because of the poor esteem into which the 
ATS has been allowed, even encouraged, to fall by mis- 
guided male publicity in the last two years. The newspapers 
are now realising, rather belatedly, that to depict the ATS 
as “unwomanly” and one of the war’s heaviest jests has 
been as unpatriotic as it was stupid. In fact, when loose- 
thinking and muddle-headed politicians also stop muttering 
slanderously about “immorality,” the ATS should quickly 
recover, in its own eyes and those of the public, the high 
regard to which its work as an integral part of the Army 
entitles it. The time has come to call a halt to silly-season 
gossiping. The authorities have a duty to better the living 
and working conditions of the ATS and, in some branches, 
to improve its officering. The women have a duty to fill its 
ranks ; and the rest of the community has a duty to see 
that no nonsense or old wives’ tales shall stand in their 
way. 


Home Guard 


Since May, 1940, when the Local Defence Volunteers 
were formed “there has been a gradual increase in the 
obligations of members of the public in connection with 
measures of defence.” Men and women conscripts can now 
be directed into full-time civil defence. In large towns and 
industrial areas, part-time fire-watching is compulsory for 
able-bodied men, unless they are already doing a specified 
number of hours monthly in part-time civil defence or are 
in the Home Guard (né Local Defence Volunteers). But 
the members of the Home Guard have remained free to 
do no drills or duties at will ; and in some areas there has 
been an insufficient mumber of volunteers. The new 
National Service Act makes it clear that the liability of a 
person to some form of part-time national service includes 
liability to give part-time service in the armed forces ; and 
the pattern of the part-time obligations which now fall upon 
every male citizen is to be completed by a Defence Regula- 
tion defining that liability. Provision will be made to 
“ direct ” male British subjects to enrol in the Home Guard. 
At first, compulsion will only be applied to men between 
18 and 51 and only in areas where recruits are needed. 
But, in all areas, existing members, as well as compelled 
men, will be compelled, on pain of a month’s imprison- 
ment or a fine of £10, or both, to attend for training and 
duty up to a maximum period of 48 hours a month ; for a 
limited period, they will not forfeit their present freedom 
to resign at a fortnight’s notice, but resignation will not 
absolve them from their obligation to do part-time service 
and they can be redirected into the Home Guard. As one 
Member put it in the Commons debate last week— 

the more we become involved in other spheres of the globe, 

the more important becomes the function of the Home Guard 

in this country. 
Events in the East have shown how much full-time troops 
are, and will be, needed on other fronts; and the Home 
Guard in some areas is to take over in relays the manning 
of anti-aircraft guns and searchlights by night. Part-time 
service has a crucial réle in eking out manpower and, in 
expedience as well as in democratic duty, “nothing is 
adequate, except that every man and woman should be 
trained to defend the country.” The main task before the 
Home Guard, even more than recruitment, is to become 
efficient as first-line garrison troops. There are still flaws in 
local officering. But the application of compulsion and 
direction to the Home Guard in no way detracts from the 
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zeal and devotion of most of the volunteers. It js intend 
to make their efforts worth while ; and the duties of 7 
part-time civil defenders might logically and reasonab| be 
made no less binding. y 


* * + 


Cat and Mouse 


A clause in the new National Service Act alters the 
position of conscientious objectors in a small but important 
respect. In the first National Service Act of this year 
provision was made for dealing with persons who refus: 
to obey the order of the court to submit themselves to 
medical examination. Previously, such persons, whether 
Fascists or Quakers, were fined £5 or were by some courts 
detained for an indefinite period ; and it was to clarify the 
position that, under the first 1941 Act, anyone disobeying the 
order of the court was made liable on conviction on indict. 
ment to two years’ imprisonment or a fine of £100 or both, 
or on summary conviction to twelve months’ imprisonmen; 
or a £50 fine. This covered all persons refusing to submit to 
medical examination, whether on conscientious or other 
grounds ; but it was pointed out at the time that provisions of 
this sort bear hardly upon the genuine conscientious objector, 
who may be tried and sentenced over and over again 
for what is really the same offence. This cat-and-mouse 
procedure persisted during the last war, and it was to pre- 
vent it recurring in the armed forces this time that provi- 
sion was made in the 1939 National Service Act for men. 
who had been court-martialled and imprisoned for refusing 
to serve, to claim that their refusal was on conscientious 
grounds and to appeal back to the appellate tribunal. Clause 
5 of the latest National Service Act puts men who refuse 
medical examination in the same, position as men in the 
army who refuse to serve. The numbers involved in either 
case must be extremely small, because most conscientious 
objectors have had their cases heard both by the first and 
the appellate tribunal before they are summoned to their 
medical boards, and the appellate tribunal at least has 
shown itself liberal and humane in its decisions. But it is 
very satisfactory that the Government has done as much 
as it can to make the law free from all taint of persecution. 


* * * 


Quakers’ Contribution 


Some conscientious objectors, though unable to take 
an active part in war, are genuinely anxious to alleviate its 
misery. Such are the Quakers, who through the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit, which recently published its second 
report, have done valuable humanitarian and relief work at 
home and abroad. All its members must spend a period in 
training camps, where they do physical training and ele- 
mentary drill. They take certificates in first-aid and home 
nursing, do field ambulance work, fire fighting and 
anti-gas courses, and have lectures on relief work 
and in specialised medical subjects. They learn to 
be completely self-supporting in housework and cook- 
ing, and in order to maintain the mobility of each 
unit, they have specialised work squads and transport 
sections. When they leave the training camps, they usually 
go first into hospitals where, in return for their help, 
they are granted special facilities for learning. The help 
they give is of such value that many permanent hospital 
sections have been built up and in one hospital at least 
the FAU provides almost all the non-medical male staff, 
supplying porters, dispensary assistants, theatre assistants, 
storemen, wardmen, and kitchen hands. With the 
onset of severe air raids, the FAU did invaluable reliet 
work, helping in rest centres and in shelters and promoting 
and aiding evacuation. A mobile squad was formed and was 
always to be found where the raids were worst. Since the 
lull, the Unit has been busy with readjustment and plans 
for the future. That part of the FAU which has been en- 
gaged on foreign service has had arduous and perilous ¢x- 
periences in Greece—where some members were taken prs- 
oner—in Egypt, Syria and on the Burma Road; and a grouP 
is now being trained for service in Ethiopia. The Unit has 
everywhere shown an eagerness for the hardest and 
humblest tasks and a readiness to face danger. To have 
these qualities organised outside as well as inside the fight- 
ing forces is an asset. Inevitably, the opinion of the nation 
is set hard against pacifism in this struggle ; but, not for the 
first time in three centuries, the Quakers have found their 
own way of doing their duty to their country, 4s well as t© 
their creed. 
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Youth and Service 


There has been almost universal agreement with the 
Government’s proposal to register boys and girls between 
the ages of 16 and 18. The d of Education has now 
jssued details of the scheme. A lot of publicity has been 
given to the high wages earned by juveniles and to their 
effect on the increase in juvenile delinquency. There is no 
reason, of course, why high wages should necessarily be any 
more conducive to delinquency than poverty ; it is inadapta- 
bility rather than either factor which is the chief cause of 
delinquency ; and in any case the increase in recent years 
is largely artificial because a great number of cases now 
come before the courts which would formerly have been 
classed as mere mischief. This is not to say that the prob- 
lem can be ignored. On the contrary, every effort should be 
made to help children, who leave school at an early age, 
to adapt themselves to their new circumstances. It is for 
this reason that the registration scheme is welcome. But it 
would be more effective if it were extended to every child 
as soon as he or she leaves school instead of waiting until 
they reach the age of 16. In this way there would be no 
gap between the time a child leaves the care of the educa- 
tion authorities and comes within that of the Ministry of 
Labour. At a time when manpower is the rarest of national 
resources, it is imperative that the youth committees of 
the local authorities, who are to interview the boys and 
girls after they register, should work in close touch with 
the employment exchanges; and it is a pity that the 
Board of Education’s circular stresses youth organisations 
rather than wise employment. The type of organisation 
which it says boys of 16-18 will be encouraged to join, 
are paramilitary ones such as the Air Training Corps, the 
Sea Cadets and the Home Guard. But for some boys and 
girls civil employment may be more suitable, and the 
labour exchanges are better fitted to deal with these than 
the youth committees which are mainly concerned with 
recreation. The last thing that is wanted in this country 
is an organised youth movement which, as Germany has 
shown, can breed hooliganism as easily as can laisser-faire. 
What is wanted is that adolescents on leaving school should 
be made to feel that they have become part of the nation’s 
manpower ; in other words, they should be made to feel 
that they are being treated as adults. 


* * * 


Roumanian Oil 


The battle for oil in the Pacific has begun ; in eastern 
Europe it is at a deadlock. It is strange, if not suspicious, 
that output figures of the Roumanian oil industry are still 
available, and that the German Press regularly comments 
on them. Most curiously, it is openly admitted that total 
output in 1941 is expected to be only §.2 million tons 
against 5.8 million tons in 1940. Roumania’s oil output has 
been steadily decreasing from the record figure of 8.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1936. Before Germany occupied Roumania, the 
decline was attributed by Germans to the deliberate neglect 
of drilling by British, American, and French companies. 
After the formation of the Kontinentale Oel AG, German 
papers announced that, during 1941, an additional 300,000 
tons of crude oil would be produced by a new drilling 
programme, This aim has apparently not been achieved. 
According to the latest figures, published by the German 
Press, during the first six months of 1939, 1940 and 1941, 
crude oil output was 3.1 million tons, 3.05 million tons, 
and 2.6 million tons, respectively. In January, 1941, output 
was only 373,518 tons, but during the following five months 
output increased steadily, reaching roughly 470,000 tons in 
June. Even if this rate of rise could be maintained, produc- 
tion in 1941 would not exceed 1940. Assuming that these 
gures are correct, the steady fall in output could be the 
result of a variety of factors. The most important factor 
could be a gradual exhaustion of the oil resources ; in 1937, 
for example, increased drillings did not prevent a fall in 
output. Secondly, from 1938 to 1941, drilling actually de- 
clined, amounting during the first six —_ of 1941 to 
115,200 metres, against 118,547 metres during the corres- 
ponding period in 1940. The remarkable decline in output 
during the second half of 1940 was probably due to storage 
difficulties ; political and transport difficulties caused a 
restriction in output, and transport difficulties would also 
explain why internal Roumanian consumption is said to be 
creasing. Yet the figures and comments remain odd. It may 
just be possible that these figures are published for the pur- 
pose of Verschleierung, that is, concealing the real output ; 
Verschleierung is a favourite German trick when the 
simpler trick-of secrecy is thought to arouse suspicion. 
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Tidings 


In his recent statement on the war situation, the Prime 
Minister referred to the rule which Parliament and Press 
have sought to establish—* that nothing must be said about 
the war and its prospects which is not thoroughly dis- 
couraging "—and added that “the British public seem to 
like their food cooked that way .. .” It is quite truce 
that a large section of the public does seem to take the 
gloomy view, to discount all good news, to treat with 
scepticism official explanations of bad news, such as the 
loss of 37 bombers in one raid, and, in general, to refuse 
to admit that things can be going well. The fact is that, 
after two years of war, they are seasoned campaigners in 
these matters. Many people, of course, have this attitude in 
private life ; it is a method of insuring against hurts to pre- 
tend that one knew all along it would happen, and the 
more blows received the more convinced in this attitude 
one becomes. That it is now a national characteristic is 
obviously due. in part to the almost unprecedented blows 
which have fallen upon the nation since September, 1939, 
though there can only be very few indeed who carry their 
gloom to the extent of believing that Germany will win 
the war. But the real reason for the persistent mistrust of 
Official optimism is that that optimism has been consistently 
misplaced and misleading. There is no need to go so far 
back as Mr Chamberlain’s famous “Hitler has missed 
the bus ” ; the recent emphatic announcements about heavy 
reinforcements arriving at Singapore now appear wilfully 
deceptive—though it is quite true that it may be politic for 
the Government to deceive the people, if by so doing it 
can also deceive the enemy. It is also true that the tendency 
to exaggerate bad news and minimise good may do harm, 
especially, as Mr Churchill said in defending the Cairo 
spokesman, in a large Army which can no more fight on an 
inferiority complex than on an empty stomach. It is con- 
sequently very difficult for the authorities to strike the right 
line. But in deciding on their guiding principles they might 
remember, first, that the most heartening and stirring broad- 
cast Mr Churchill ever made began with the words “ The 
news from France is very bad”; secondly, that the public 
is irritated by military verbiage such as “the situation is 
confused,” which it has now learned to translate as a 
military reverse ; and, lastly, that what both the public 
and the Army want is fact—whether good or bad and as 
soon as it can be given. 


* * * 


Current Affairs 


The introduction of regular discussions on current 
affairs as part of Army life is an excellent idea; and the 
War Office is to be congratulated. It is intended that these 
discussions should ‘be led by a unit’s own officers ; and the 
object is to check the tendency of the waiting millions of the 
present citizen army to become passive-minded, to the detri- 
ment of both their efficiency as soldiers and their duty as 
citizens. Until this scheme was started, “ education for the 
forces ” consisted too much of occasional lectures by outside 
pundits, at which the role of the audience was simply to 
listen, with perhaps a few desultory questions at the end. 
At the worst, lectures like these are dull and unrelated to the 
thought and attitude of the troops themselves ; at the best, 
they rank as entertainment rather than education, and might 
perhaps be arranged most fittingly by ENSA. The current 
affairs scheme recognises the soundest principle of adult 
education, which is that autonomous discussion under 
guidance is the right method. The problem is to instruct 
officers and others in the task of opening these discussions. 
Short week-end courses are run to train them in collecting 
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material and talking to the point; and a periodical of fact 
and comment is distributed for their use, which—in spite of 
Mr A. J. Cummings’ recent diatribe against one issue dealing 
with Russia—usually reaches a satisfactory standard. Un- 
fortunately, like so many things in the new Army, these 
discussions are looked at with suspicion by some command- 
ing officers. In several units, there has been no attempt at 
all to start them ; in others, they are regimented and purely 
formal, with not a vestige of the free talk among men of 
every range of education and experience which is their only 
justification. If this scheme is intended to be more than an 
idle gesture—and for a democratic army in total war, it 
would seem to be essential—the obligation to carry it out 
should surely be laid upon every commanding officer, and 
enforced by an impartial and effective system of inspection. 


* 7 * 


Tax Evasion 

The Treasury’s attention should be directed to the 
hawking about of a method of tax evasion. It involves 
a contract between a payer of surtax on the highest 
scale and a charitable organisation which is exempt from 
income-tax. The scheme begins with the charity making a 
presént of, say, £10,000 to the taxpayer, and the taxpayer 
in return entering into a covenant for seven years to pay 
the charity £8,000 a year gross, ie., £4,000 a year after 
deduction of a 10s, income-tax. The charity, by virtue of its 
privileged position, recovers the £4,000 income-tax, and the 
‘taxpayer reduces by £8,000 the income on which he pays 
surtax, thus saving himself £3,800 a year. This brings the 
net cost of his subscription to the charity down to £200 a 
year. Paying £200 a year for seven years costs him £1,400, 
and as he has started off with a present of £10,000 from the 
charity, he is (without taking interest into account) £8,600 
in pocket. The charity will probably have to pay commis- 
sion for the introduction, but subject to that, and to 
taxation remaining at its present level, the balance-sheet at 
the end of the seven years would be as follows : — 


Charity + £46,000. Revenue — £54,600. 
Taxpayer + £8,600. 


It is not a device that reflects any credit on anyone. 


* * * 


Mr Curtin and The Economist 


Mr Curtin, the Australian Prime Minister, has thought 
fit to make a special statement about The Economist. As 
reported by cable, he says The Economist— 


is a notorious advocate of a chattel relationship of labour 
to money. In its view, the only true function of labour is 
to be the stay and prop of the traditional Tory party. 
Everything The Economist has said in regard to Australia’s 
participation in the war has been to oppose increases in 
soldiers’ pay and to be the London mouthpiece of re- 
actionary Australian politicians. It is the reactionary 
politicians of the British Empire, including Australia, who 
are responsible ior a great deal of what all of us are now 
sorry for and are suffering by. 


It is very difficult to imagine what can have inspired this 
outburst. There have been very few references to Australian 
soldiers’ pay in The Economist, and even fewer remarks that 
ceuld be interpreted as an expression of opinion. As it 
happens, the latest and almost the onlv one of these— 
written on the occasion of the new Labour Government’s 
Budget—took the view that increases in soldiers’ pay and 
similar allowances could be justified on the score of hard- 
ship. It is, of course, quite untrue that The Economist is the 
London mouthpiece of reactionary Australian politicians. 
The Economist is not in contact, directly or indirectly, with 
any Australian politicians whatsoever, reactionary or other- 
wise. For the rest, it can only be said that nonsense is 
nonsense even when it comes from a Prime Minister. If 
paper were not scarce, the appropriate reply would be to 
present Mr Curtin with a subscription to The Economist 
in order that his next statement on its views could be 
founded on facts rather than imagination. He might even 
be brought to apologise for his ignorant untruths. 


Shorter Notes 


The preventive occupation of Portuguese Timor by 
Dutch and Australian troops on December 17th can only 
be hailed with relief by the Allied public. The island of 
Timor, situated at the eastern extremity of the Malayan 
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archipelago, little over 300 miles from the Austral 
land, occupies a position of considerable strategic im 

ance in terms of the Pacific conflict. Negotiations for Soin 
defence in case of need were started between the Allin 
and Portuguese governments early in November and . 
December 8th, it had been agreed that Allied troops shouly 
intervene in the event of actual Japanese attack, but sinc 
the Allied action preceded a Japanese attack, Nazi Dreteure 
on the Iberian peninsula clearly made it impossible for 
the Portuguese Government to condone such action Officially 
after the event. . 


ian main. 


* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air raids since September, 1940: — 
Injured and Total 


Killed Detainedin Serious 
_ Hospital Casualties 


Total Sept ee. | a 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941: 
IG cen adie eaewe vei 1,550 2,021 3,571 
PE icadnnretdaceewe 793 1,068 1,861 
ct theeineeeegs tan 4,298 4,794 9,092 
Bcc ved so eiecnetensa> 6,131 6,900 13,031 
Pe Peery Terr ee 5,520 5,207 10,727 
Dc dasnck ren eedswa sens 406 461 867 
TS Eee eee eT 501 447 948 
I So a. is we ees 169 136 305 
PTT eee 217 269 486 
ee 262 561 623 
ND Siig unen weld salam 89 155 244 
WOES C0 GIG. 6 ii ks weve 41,605 52,575 93,980 


Of those killed in November, 39 were men, 36 wer 
women, and 14 were children under 16. 


n 


According to Sir Kingsley Wood, as a further means of 
economising paper, arrangements have been arrived at 
between the Paper Control, the banks and the printers, 
limiting the size of cheques. After existing stocks have 
been used up, the maximum size of standard cheques will 
be six inches by three inches for single signatures and six 
by three and a half inches for two signatures or more, 
plus a maximum of 2} inches for counterfoils and binding. 
For special cheques, the maximum sizes will be 9} by 4 
inches overall for cheques for use with machine accountancy 
and 10} by 4} inches for specially printed cheques, but 
where the design or type of these cheques is changed they 
will have to conform to the maximum sizes of standard 
cheques. 


* 


In reply to a question in Parliament, Mr Bevin stated 
that the present Central and Supplementary Registers of 
the Ministry of Labour are to be merged into a new 
Appointments Department. Exactly how far its procedure 
and functions will differ from those of the old Central 
Register is not yet clear, but Mr Bevin said that it will 
deal with persons possessing specified administrative, man- 
agerial, professional or technical qualifications and with 
others whose normal salary exceeds £420 a year. It will 
maintain a separate register of persons seeking employment, 
and its provincial organisation will be closely associated 
with the new district manpower boards. 


* 


The number of old age pensioners and the number 
receiving supplementary pensions, together with the annu 
cost, is shown in the following table, printed in Hansard:— 


No. of Annual 
Recipients Cost 
f 
Old age pensions :— 
(a) Contributory—under 70...... 1,230,000 32,000,000 
(b) Contributory—70 and over... 1,450,000 37,600 
(c) Non-contributory ........... 510,000 13,120,0M 


3,190,000 82,720,000 


enn 


1,340,000 97,500,000 





Supplementary pensions........... 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Party Thought in the United States 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


[This article was written before the United States entered 
the war, but it is published for its historical interest, since 
it shows the already confused state of the political parties 
on the eve of an event which may abolish the old distinctions 
altogether.] 


November 26th 


HE unsettled state of both major parties was underlined 
T by the Neutrality Act debate ; it is likely to remain 
important. 

Looseness of party thought in the United States is no 
novelty. Party leaders have never dreamed of disciplining 
their policies into a party line—an area of agreement is 
the best they can hope for, and even that area usually 
requires skilful gerrymandering. In some measure, this 
is due to the highly federal structure of national parties, 
which, as Sir Wilmot Lewis put it, “requires that they 
shall be all things to all states.” Eighty-three years ago, 
when Lincoln and Douglas were campaigning in Illinois, 
one of the taunts hurled by the little giant at the big was 
that he was saying one thing in the northern part of the 
state and another in the southern. The difference in political 
idiom between state and state is, of course, correspondingly 
greater. The problems created by this difference have been 
noticeable recently, because they are more striking in the 
case of the Democratic party than in the case of the 
Republican. Geographically, Democratic strength is found 
in the mass of citizenry in the big Northern cities and in 
the solid South. Republican strength is found in the offices 
of the big corporations, and in the rural regions above the 
Mason-Dixon line and west of the Mississippi. 

Politically, these alliances have made sense. Economi- 
cally, they have made something closely approaching 
nonsense. ; 

The Populist revolt, the Progressive Movement, the 
Roosevelt Jandslides in the Middle West, have periodically 
raised questions about the degree of common interest 
between finance capitalism and commercial agriculture. And 
if the political unity between Middle Western agriculture 
and North-Eastern industry covers important economic 
divergences, the political antagonism between the South 
and that same industry covers some economic relationships 
that are very close indeed. The capital required for Southern 
industrialisation has come from the North. The paying jobs 
in the South have been for the satraps of that capital—in 
tobacco, in textiles, in insurance, in chemicals, in coal and 
iron and steel. Under the name of the Democratic Party, 
Satraps have run their state governments along approved 
corporate lines—in some cases they have practically served 
northern industry as rotten boroughs. 

In view of these confusions, the question of what is a 
pepublican or what is a Democrat becomes hard to answer 
indeed, 

During the 1920’s the isolationism of the League-defeating 
Republicans in Washington was no particular burden to 
the Hamiltonians in New York, who were busily making 


international loans because they had inscribed the distance 


between the political and the economic capital in the slogan, 

Move business in government and less government in 
business.” Then came the Republican eclipse of the 1930’s, 
In whose obscurity the main battles were on domestic 
issues. But since World War II took the stage, the relation 
between economic and political policy has become in- 
¢scapable ; the party has had to declare its intentions again, 
and is having trouble in doing so. (Part of the trouble comes 
from two changes that run counter to established myths. 

€ isolationism of the Middle West is axiomatic, but the 
twenty years just behind us have proved to many farmers 
their interdependence with world markets. Likewise, axio- 


matically, the big financial interests have been inter- 
ventionist, but here again the years between wars have left 
their mark ; branch pliant owners in territory now occupied 
by Hitler acquired a stake in appeasement, which in some 
Cases gives a new turn to the protection of investments.) 

Most of the old Senate isolationists have died off— 
Johnson of California and Nye of North Dakota are about 
the only ones of that group left. But a new crop of non- 
interventionists is coming up in Congress—Taft of Ohio, 
Clark of Missouri, Vandenberg of Michigan, Fish of New 
York, Lodge of Massachusetts. The general behaviour of 
these Republicans is that of an opposition party whose 
Opposition includes disapproval of the Administration’s 
policy in foreign affairs. It acts as the “outs” might nor- 
mally be expected to act. The anomalous part about its 
position is that it is midway berween the position of the 
official Republican candidate for President and that of the 
Republican-dominated America First Committee. 

Mr Willkie’s views on world policy are so far removed 
from those of the majority of his party in Congress that 
one designation seems totally inadequate to cover them. 
This situation has been recognised in one or two of his 
recent speeches ; it has also led a group of Republicans to 
urge supplanting Mr Willkie as head of the party by the 
House Minority Leader, Joseph Martin, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts. But Mr Willkie does not stand alone. With him are 
an able group, whose Republican background cannot be 
easily challenged. Foremost of these is Governor Stassen 
of Minnesota, one of the most vigorous of the Party’s 
younger men, whose capacities as a potential Presidential 
candidate cannot be overlooked by a party that at its last 
convention found itself short on home-grown presidential 
timber. 


Between Wood and Willkie 


Both of these men are headliners whose popularity is 
rising at the same time that the tide is turning against 
America First. The America First Committee is in no sense 
a product of the Republican Party—but far more than a 
majority of its members are Republicans, and the greatest 
common bond among them is hatred of Roosevelt. But the 
international issue on which America First has picked its 
domestic fight has subjected the Committee to the incon- 
venience of a motley collection of Axis allies. Their attend- 
ance at meetings, solicitation of funds and members, and 
editorial approval have given the Committee a progressively 
bad press, climaxed by the Lindbergh speeches at Phila- 
delphia, where he demanded: “Is it not time for us to 
turn to new policies and to a new leadership?” ; at Des 
Moines, where he raised the anti-Semitic issue; and at 
Fort Wayne, where he said, “If the time comes when wé 
can no longer meet face to face as free men in a free 
country, then we will meet together at the elections next 
year and by our vote clasp hands though we be a thousand 
miles apart.” 

These proposals have not caught on.* But it is doubtful 
whether America First will fade out of the picture follow- 
ing current resignations from the Committee—it seems 
more likely to assume a new form which will accelerate the 
confusion within the Republican Party. Prior to the 
Neutrality Act vote, an America First convention in 
Washington pledged the Committee to seek the defeat of 
the Congressmen voting for revision and to support those 
who opposed all change in the Act next time they come up 
for election. Chairman Wood’s public statement after the 
vote was taken ended with what has now become the slogan 
of America First—“* We will meet you at the polls.” 

Between Wood and Willkie, where can the Republican 
Party take its stand? 
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The Neutrality Act vote emphasised matters of com- 
parable importance to the Democratic Party when a group 
of Southern Congressmen threatened to withhold their 
votes from all measures of foreign policy until action is 
taken by the administration on the labour situation at 
home. 

Southern support to date of New Deal domestic legisla- 
tion is explicable only in terms of history. For eighty years 
the Southern states have been one-party states, the name of 
whose party happened to be Democratic. But whereas the 
Democratic Party in the North has tended to be the people’s 
party, founded on the urban masses, the Democratic Party 
in the South has been the party of the classes—the restric- 
tive operation of the poll tax, in effect, denies others the 
vote. Most Southern Democrats, therefore, are people who 
elsewhere would be likely to be Republicans—all the more 
so since the industrialisation of the South has gradually 
been shifting their base from fields to factories, from cotton 
to corporations. 

Consequently, they have viewed the recent national 
triumphs of their party with far from unmixed pleasure. 
The New Deal programme has been very hard to take. The 
welfare legislation has been looked upon by the ruling 
groups as threatening existing relationships with both 
negroes and poor whites ; the legislation sanctioning collec- 
tive bargaining has been even more bitterly regarded. 

Until recently, however, the South has had little power 
to struggle against these innovations. It has been too safe 
an area at the polls to figure in imtra-party bargains. Since 
the South would be reliably Democratic no matter what 
the word “ Democratic ” stood for, the content of the word 
has been supplied by the Democrats of the states where 
the two-party system was a reality—a reality whose statistics 
might turn up in the wrong column if the platform were 
not properly framed. And in many places that meant framed 
to appeal to labour. 

Southern unrest at this situation was apparent in 1936; 
in the summer of 1940 the number of Southern Court House 
towns displaying “ Democrats for Willkie” signs showed 
the extent of the effort that was under way to reconcile a 
tradition with a conviction. Now the Southerners have 
found a lever. Major votes on war issues are at present 
close votes. The Southern bioc is in the advantageous posi- 
tion of makeweight. For the moment, therefore, the struggle 
in the Democratic Party over domestic policy is likely to 
be as bitter as the struggle in the Republican Party over 
the war issues. How long current party names and current 
political alignments will last, based to the extent that they 
are on traditions rather than current realities, begins to be 
a matter for practical speculation. 


A Loss to the King 


Government 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


December ist 


Tue strengthening of the official Opposition at Ottawa by 
Mr Arthur Meighen’s resumption of the leadership of the 
Conservative party has been swiftly followed by a serious 
weakening of the King Government through the death, 
after a brief illness, of Mr Ernest Lapointe, the Minister of 
Justice. There were distinct limitations to Mr Lapointe’s 
Liberalism. He never showed much _ enthusiasm for 
economic and social reforms; his administration of the 
Defence of Canada regulations since the war began left 
much to be desired; and his influence was continually 
exerted in disastrous fashion, notably in connection with 
the withdrawal of oil sanctions at Geneva in order to 
weaken Canadian support for the system of collective 
security. But since Laurier died, French Canada has not 
produced a politician of such unsullied integrity, and for 
nearly forty years he gave his country faithful service 
according to his lights, being at the time of his death the 
dean. of the House of Commons. In the past decade he 
enjoyed among his French Canadian compatriots an autho- 
rity and influence almost equal to Laurier’s, and the much 
greater enthusiasm which they have shown for the national 
war effort in the present struggle than they did in the last 
war is due in no small measure to the effective, if cautious 
leadership given to them by Mr Lapointe. As leader of the 
French Canadian Liberals, he has been Mr Mackenzie 
King’s right-hand man in recent Ministries, and there is 
nobody in sight who could begin to fill his place. More- 
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over, Mr Cardin, another senior Minister fro ; 
in failing health, and Mr Mackenzie King is [oe : 
faced with the problem of reorganising his Cabinet tte 

Meanwhile, the agitation in the English-speakin, 
vinces for the removal of the existing limitations wen = 
pulsory military service continues, and its supporters _ 
found fresh support in the recent admission of Bri fie 
Vanier, formerly Canadian Minister to- France ‘ars = 
commands the military district of Quebec, that the ‘iets 
system was not providing sufficient recruits for Conaiet 
active service army. But, speaking at Montreal on Dectather 
1st, Mr Thorson, the Minister for National War Servic ‘ 
contended that the system of voluntary enlistment for ag 
seas service was still giving adequate results. Apparently. 
Ministers have not at present any intention of enforcing 
full conscription, but they realise the urgent necessity a 
evolving an alternative plan, which will keep the fightin 
forces up to the requisite strength without diminishing the 
national war effort. They have accordingly set officials to 
work upon an exhaustive examination of the human 
resources of the Dominion, and are understood to be con- 
templating the use of women’s services on a much larger 
scale than at present. 

The new system of price control came into force on 
December 1st. Mr Donald Gordon, the able and energetic 
deputy-governor of the Bank of Canada, has been appointed 
chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
great confidence is placed in his organising ability. But for 
the moment, the business community, although it is giving 
its cordial co-operation, is decidedly bewildered by the 
complications of the new price regime, and some time must 
obviously elapse before it will be in smooth working order 
The Board has undertaken to indemnify importers of goods 
essential for war industries and needs against loss from 
increased prices at the sources of supply. For non-essential 
imports it intends to maintain the consumer ceiling by the 
adjustment or abolition of taxes or duties and, when neces- 
sary, by the application of subsidies. 


Boom Conditions 


No winter has ever begun for Canada with such a high 
level of economic activity ; only for certain sections of the 
agricultural community can conditions be considered un- 
satisfactory. For the first time for many years there is no 
problem of winter unemployment, and the national income, 
which for the first nine months of 1941 was estimated by 
the Bureau of Statistics at $3,891 millions, as compared 
with $3,511 millions in the same period of 1940, has been 
running on an average 10 per cent higher each month than 
during last year. 

As a result of the outflow of war contracts from Ottawa, 
the primary iron and steel companies have been operating 
on a scale far beyond their reputed capacity. During 
October the output of steel at 222,853 tons, compared with 
200,559 tons in September and 185,091 tons in October, 
1940, established a new high record. For the first ten months 
of 1941 the total production of steel has been 1,971,909 
toms, an increase of nearly 20 per cent over the total 
recorded for the same period of 1940. The production of 
pig iron in October was 137,114 tons, compared with 111,757 
tons in September and 109,385 tons in October, 1940 ; for 
the ten months period it was 1,082,222 tons, compared with 
948,841 tons. All plants which are capable of producing 
munitions are working at full speed, and although they are 
handicapped in some cases by shortages of materials and 
skilled labour, the general rate of production is highly satis- 
factory. The motor manufacturing plants, after a certain 
slackening of activity, have been increasing their output, 
which in October amounted to 19,360 units, compared with 
14,496 in September and 21,134 in October, 1940. 


Tightening State Control 
in Italy 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
December toth 


IN the last few months “anti-plutocratic” utterances of 
leading Fascists have preceded or accompanied sweeping 
economic reforms. Under the new decrees, announced in 
October, all transactions in real estate must be registered 
and are subject to a high special tax. All holdings of company 
shares must also be registered, and all bearer shares are 1 
be changed into registered shares, Dividends will be 
restricted to 7 per cent (though very few companies have 
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go far paid a higher dividend) and the existing taxation 
laws regarding shares and coupons have been somewhat 
altered with a view to further discouraging the sale of such 
es. 

senile it is thus more difficult for capital owners to 
speculate in the real estate markets or on the stock 
exchanges, the Government has also taken special measures 
against hoarding. The retail sale of gold, jewellery, etc., 
has been prohibited. During the month of October, when 
; general inventory was made in all shops, the sale of 
footwear and textile goods, except hats, gloves and ties, 
was also forbidden, without any warning being given before- 
hand to the population. Since November 1st the sale of 
these goods has been permitted again, but they are so 
rigidly rationed that, for instance, a man is unable to buy 
one suit of clothes and a pair of full-leather shoes in the 
same year. It has been rightly suggested that this does not 
mean any hardship for the majority of the Italian people, 
who cannot even afford to use up their official rations. But 
it appears to be a very effective measure against large-scale 
buying by the well-to-do. Attempts at hoarding are further 
discouraged by the regulation that, when these goods are 
sold, the customer must produce an identity card and his 
name and address must be registered by the salesman. The 
same rule applies to the sale of soap and washing materials, 
leather goods, metal goods and non-contemporary works 
of art. 

These regulations have been accompanied by others pro- 
viding for a smoother working of the price and marketing 
control, while at the same tirne new powers have been 
given to the Fascist Party officials. Already during the 
summer the Fascist Party was entrusted with the control 
of prices. In October, it was decreed that no appointment 
for any post “ of public interest” must be made in Italy 
without the special consent of the Party, and a little later 
it was announced that the Italian Corporations would be 
purged of “unreliable people”; every corporation, with 
the insignificant exception of those for the glass trade and 
the amusement industries, was affected by the wholesale 
dismissal of former high officials. 


High Food Prices 


All these measures have been found necessary, according 
to the Italian press, in order to check the attempt of the 
capital-owning classes to avoid the accumulation of savings 
or state securities ; it has been pointed out that since the 
outbreak of war large amounts of savings have been invested 
in company shares and real estate. This tendency, which 
is obviously born of the inflation scare and the general 
distrust in the Government’s war policy, led to an unpre- 
cedented rise in the prices of shares, real estate, and movable 
goods, which threatened the stability of the lira. The retail 
price of bread seems lately to have been kept stable, but 
other prices of consumption goods have risen considerably 
between the summer of 1940 and 1941; for instance, the 
price (in Rome) of potatoes rose by 10 per cent, butter 
by 33 per cent, beef by over 50 per cent, eggs by 100 per 
cent. Wines and fruit are by 50 to 100 per cent dearer 
than a year ago and the price of fresh vegetables has 
mostly doubled. It should also be added, first, that the 
cost-of-living index had already risen by 65 per cent 
between 1935 and 1940, and, secondly, that the figures 
quoted do not take into account the enormous price 
increases in the black markets. ; 

The price of building property is said to have risen, in 
many instances, to three or four times its former amount 
during the last few months, and the prices of many company 
shares, for which no spectacular dividend can be expected, 
have also risen considerably. The announcement of the 
compulsory registration of shares seems to have checked 
this upward trend, at least for the time being, and the 
general level of share prices has fallen by more than 20 per 
cent since the beginning of October. Italian export prices 
had also beeg affected by the upward trend, and the 
Problem of their stabilisation has formed an important item 
on the agenda of the latest Italo-German trade talks. 

€ attitude of the investing public has been no less 
detrimental to Italy’s war finances than it was to the 
Stability of the lira. Ordinary revenue does not seem to have 
tisen above its pre-war level of 30,000 million lira per year. 
According to a recent report of the Minister of Finance, 
the Italian extraordinary war expenditure amounted, from 
July I, 1940, to October 8, 1941, to about 76,000 million 
‘ita, Or almost exactly 5,000 million lira per month. Since 
the monthly expenditure had been stated at several 
°ccasions at the beginning of this period to be above 5,000 
million lira, it seems clear, especially in view of the de- 
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creasing purchasing power of the lira, that there has been 
a considerable reduction recently in Italy’s real war 
expenditure. Without the help of the Germans, who send 
large quantities of unpaid materials south of the Brenner, 
Italy’s financial position would be even worse. 

In February and September this year the Italian Govern- 
ment issued two series of 5 per cent Treasury bills, repay- 
able after nine years, which brought in a total of 39,100 
million lira; a large proportion of the extraordinary war 
budget has had to be financed by short-term measures, and 
the only way of further increasing the war chest has been 
to force the owners of capital, in one way or another, to 
lend their money to the Government. 

On the whole the Government is still trying to enlarge 
the volume of war production, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, and to pursue its policy of self-sufficiency. It has 
been announced that new subsidies would be paid to 
agrarians so that in 1942 the “ struggle for grain” will have 
some better results than in the last two harvests. Ninety 
thousand “ special workers ” are to be trained during 1942 
for industrial jobs. This figure represents over 10 per cent 
of the total number of workers in the engineering, chemical 
and extractive industries before the outbreak of war; it 
seems to confirm a Swiss report that even in Italy, owing 
to the military mobilisation, the extension of war industry 
and the enforced migration to Germany, a certain labour 
shortage has arisen in the industrial field ; there is, of 
course, still a large reserve of other labour in Italy. 

The Fascist Party’s “ anti-plutocratic” propaganda has 
probably yet another object—to make an excuse for the 
poor living conditions of the masses. At the same time as 
investment was restricted by new Government decrees, the 
bread card was introduced and many other consumption 
goods were likewise rationed. The weekly bread rations 
are 50 ounces for ordinary people, 75 ounces for heavy 
workers, and 100 ounces for very heavy workers ; most 
other rations are differentiated according to provinces, so 
that the available quantities might nowhere exceed the 
amount which is consumed in ordinary conditions. Fish, 
which, however, is scarce, preserves, many vegetables and 
fruit are practically the only unrationed foodstuffs. Even in 
the north, rooms must not be heated before December rst, 
and then only during a limited number of hours per day. 
Restaurants have to close, and the ordinary bus and tram 
service must cease at 10 p.m. every night. 

The wartime economic policy of any totalitarian com- 
munity may be considered under a double aspect. Any 
measures curtailing the freedom of the individual are mostly 
introduced as a wartime necessity just as in a democratic 
country. But there are indications that a certain difference 
of opinions about the true significance of these measures 
for the problems of post-war policy exists in Italy herself. 
The more radical school of Fascists are hailing the end of 
the bearer shares and the new price regulations as an im- 

portant step in the construction of a Corporative Order in 
Italy. Similar measures have indeed been propagated in 
peace-time already, and for a typically Fascist thinker there 
is no reason why this policy should be abandoned when this 
war is over. A more moderate interpretation of the economic 
war policy has been forwarded a few months ago by an 
article in the Catholic Avvenire d’Italia, where it was ppinted 
out that the price regulations could only be defended as a 
wartime measure but that they would tend to kill the 
initiative of any industrialist or trader and should therefore 
be abandoned as soon as possible. The Government has so 
far avoided the issue and the wording of the new decree 
does not make it possible to see whether the registration 
of shares and the other measures recently taken are intended 
to function for good—i.e., in the unlikely event of the 
Facist regime surviving the present war. 
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Turkey's Mineral 


Resources 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


December Ist 


Tue recent refusal of the Turkish Government to modify 
its agreement to sell chrome to Great Britain and the United 
States has reminded the world that in the past few years 
the mineral resources of Turkey have been greatly de- 
veloped. Details of this development are regularly recorded 
in the journal of the Turkish “ Institute for the Study and 
Survey of Minerals,” and the first two quarterly issues for 
1941 supply interesting particulars of the progress made 
to date in the production of hard and soft coal, iron, chrome, 
copper and other minerals. 

Turkey is fortunate in possessing extensive coalfields, the 
largest of which is that of the Zonguldak-Eregli area on 
the Black Sea coast. The production of hard coal from 
these fields was sufficient before the war, not only to mect 
the needs of home consumption, but also to allow consider- 
able exports. The war, however, greatly dislocated Turkey’s 
foreign trade. Many commodities could not be imported, and 
this blocking of sources of supply intensified the Govern- 
ment’s already existing desire to develop home industries. 

This programme of self-sufficiency provided in particular 
for an extension of the railway system, an increase in the 
use of electricity and gas, and the development of steel 
manufactures. Hence the home demand for hard coal was 
much widened. The result was a drop in Turkish exports 
of hard coal in 1940, which, however, was offset by a 
doubling of the price obtained per ton. Moreover, produc- 
tion was 21 per cent higher, and economy in home con- 
sumption was effected by an increased use of lignite and soft 
coal, the production of which was doubled during the same 
period. 

The output of both types from the Eregli mines in par- 
ticular was much increased in 1940 as a result of their 
purchase by the Government. At the end of the year they 
were consigned for exploitation to a Government corpora- 
tion which has since embarked on a reorganisation and 
“ rationalisation ” of the whole field, giving especial attention 
to the improvement of roads and labour conditions. Recent 
geological investigations show that the field extends in 
unsuspected directions, and new areas are in the process 
of being opened up. Finally, a school for the training of 
mining technicians has been established at Zonguldak, and 
a special Government agency has been created for the dis- 
tribution and sale of hard coal throughout the country. 

The main consumers of hard coal are the State railways, 
the iron and steel industries (which used almost three times 
as much in 1940 as they had in 1939), steamShip com- 
panies, and electricity supply centres. Others whose con- 
sumption increased considerably in 1940 are the silk and 
textile, paper and sugar industries. 

The Turkish Government has for some time sought to 
encoufage the use of soft coal, not only in place of hard 
coal for industrial purposes, but also among the peasantry 
in place of wood and dung for domestic heating. Its aim 
here has been, on the one hand, to conserve timber in 
accordance with its afforestation policy, and to promote the 
use of natural manure in agriculture. To make possible 
the adoption of soft coal as fuel by the peasants, arrange- 
ments were made for the distribution from rural centres, 
at low but economic prices, not only of the coal itself but 
of stoves suitable for burning it in. The result has been a 
steady increase in its use and a corresponding increase in 
its production. Production has been effected chiefly under 
the auspices of the state-owned Eti and Sumer Banks— 
the first of which controls the fields at Sowa, Degernisar 
and Tavsauli and the second that in the Aydm district— 
and of the State Railways, which own the Celtik mines in 
the Amasya-Merzifon area. These all increased their output 
in 1940, compared with the previous year. 

The year 1939 was an epoch in the history of Turkish 
industry, in that it saw the large iron and steel factories 
established at Karabuk begin production. Before they did 
so, Turkey had been obliged to import all the iron and 
steel products required for railway construction, building, 
shipbuilding and sanitation. Hence the Karabuk plant 
began by concentrating on the production of rails and 
sleepers, girders, wire, steel plates for ships and tubes. 
The saving effected in Turkish currency has been 
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Less Chrome 


Strangely enough—since the mineral plays so importan; 
a part in armament manufacture—Turkey’s production of 
chrome declined somewhat in 1940, chiefly owing to the ip. 
security of sea transport. Of the 182,327 tons produced ast 
year, 95 per cent were sold to Great Britain, the United 
States and France, the only other states to which sales were 
made being Norway and Sweden. Chrome exports last yea; 
earned Turkey 3,224,000 liras in foreign exchange. Foyr. 
teen companies are concerned in chrome exportation, the 
Eti Bank again controlling half this activity. 


In contrast to chrome exports, copper exports made 
great advances between 1938 and 1940. Almost two and 3 
half times as much was sold abroad in 1939 as in 1938: 
and in 1940 the amount sold to the United States alone 
was over three-quarters of the total exported in 1939. 
Prices also rose sharply last year and earned Turkey almost 
two million liras’ worth of foreign exchange. In 1940, pro- 
duction from the mines of Ergain and Kuvarshan showed 
an increase of just under 27 per cent over 1939. Rather 
less than a quarter of this was devoted to Turkish arma- 
ment manufacture. 

Such are the particulars furnished by the fFournal of the 
actual exploitation of Turkey’s mineral resources. But it 
is clear that these have not yet been fully explored. Inves- 
tigations are, in fact, being carried on in various directions, 
particularly for furthér supplies of soft coal, iron and 
copper and for oil; all of these have already produced 
results, oil, for instance, having been found at Romon 
Dogu. The fournal itself is evidence of the Government's 
ambition and enterprise in this sphere. For its pages are, 
for the most part, devoted to articles by European 
geologists, scientists and experts (mostly, unfortunately, 
German) on such subjects as Turkey’s  unexploited 
resources and the latest European discoveries in the use of 
minerals—one article, for instance, deals with the manv- 
facture of paper and. cardboard from lignite. 

A remarkable feature of this effort on the part of the 
Turks to develop their mineral wealth in recent years is 
the extent to which they have been able to rely on their 
own capital for the purpose. The leaders of the republic 
were in part spurred to this achievement by unhappy 
memories of the past when foreign loans resulted in foreign 
interference. But in view of the poverty of the country 
when the new regime was established after eleven years 
of almost ceaseless war, the present Prime Minister, Dr 


Refik Saydam, was well justified when, in a speech which ~ 


is reported in the spring number of the Journal, he pointed 
with pride to this accumulation of capital as affording 


Turkey resources such as no other comparable state could 
boast. 


Switzerland’s Budget 
Difficulties 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


November 14th 


Tue Swiss Federal Government has just published 1 
budget for 1942, a budget which the Press describes 4s the 
most critical since the beginning of the war. Receipts ar 
estimated at 317 million francs and expenditure at 479 
millions, thus leaving an estimated deficit of 162 million 
francs. This indicates that taxation, though already heavy, 
will be further raised in order to avoid a too great increase 
in the public debt. It shows that the financial situation © 
the Confederation is far from favourable, and it should be 
further remarked that the budget only includes the ordinary 
military expenses of 116 million francs, and that expend 
ture incurred for the upkeep of the army and the con- 
tinued building of fortifications is carried to a Spe 
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mobilisation account. From August, 1934, when Switzerland 
began rearming, up to the end of August, 1941, about 
2,800 million francs were expended on national defence. 
Of this huge total, some 733 millions will be repaid by the 
end of the year, but the remaining 2,067 millions, added 
‘9 the railway debt and to the existing public debt, are 
likely to bring up the debt of the Confederation to about 
6,900 million francs by the end of 1941, and nobody knows 
how and when it will be possible even partly to repay it. 

There may, it is true, be a reduction in the railway debt, 
4s circumstances are benefiting the Federal railways. Traffic 
struck a record in 1940, when goods traffic showed a rise 
of 45 per cent over 1939, and passenger traffic an increase 
of about § per cent, with the result that the railway surplus 
was 168 million francs, against 149 millions in 1939. Up to 
the end of September, 1941, receipts totalled 322 millions— 
34 millions more than during the corresponding period of 
19g0—and the surplus reached 149 millions, a rise of 
20 million francs over the first nine months of last year. 
These results are due, on the one hand, to the stoppage 
of motor traffic, and, on the other, to the increasing transit 
traffic of goods between Italy and Germany. It is so active 
that there is now a train every 10 minutes on the 
§t. Gotthard line, and it has been necessary to dispatch 
many of these transit trains through the Loetschberg and 
Simplon tunnels. That imposes a heavy strain on Swiss 
railwaymen, lines and engines, but it may also explain why 
Switzerland has so far been left in peace by her powerful 
neighbours, to whom Swiss railroads are essential. While 
all sorts of raw materials and fuel are thus passing through, 
Switzerland lacks the products essential for keeping her 
industry going. There is a dearth of coal, iron, steel, copper, 
oil, and rubber, and though accumulated stocks are noi yet 
completely exhausted, the situation is growing more serious 
every day. 

Curiously enough, unemployment is very small; the 
reason is that workers thrown out of work in one industry 
are at once absorbed by another, as demand is much 
higher than supply, and in the metal industry sales on the 
home market show an increase of 100 per cent over last 
year. 

Some factories are working for Germany, a few only for 
war purposes, but though they are to get the necessary raw 
materials from Germany, they complain of not receiving 
them in adequate quantities. Two factories, which are 
producing spare parts for aircraft, have already had to stop 
their production three times, after having turned out some 
10,000 pieces each time, because the Germans had mean- 
while altered the specifications. 


Germany ’s Economic 
Order in Belgium 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
October 19th 


More than a quarter of the 1} million workers normally 
employed in Belgium’s industry are now working for 
Germany. Roughly, 210,000 Belgian workers were sent to 
Germany and 190,000 are working on German orders in 
Belgian industry. The number of registered unemployed 
still amounts to some 70,000, and the number of unemployed 
who refused to go to Germany is even greater—they are 
no longer registered and receive no unemployment benefit. 
Industrial activity is therefore on a low level compared with 
1939. After a surprisingly quick recovery made by the coal- 
mining and steel industry during 1940, output seems to have 
been decreasing during recent months, partly because iron 
ore supplies from France are insufficient. In addition, strikes 
and passive resistance in mines and factories have frequently 
been reported. Recently, miners in the Borinage district 
went on strike for eight days. In the metal and textile 
industries 125,000 workers went on strike for some time, 
and miners even protested against the attack on Soviet 
ussia by stopping work. 

The industries manufacturing railway material, and the 
shipbuilding yards, have been particularly useful for Ger- 
many’s war economy. Here, the number of workers has 

en increasing, but pre-war output has not been main- 
tained. The textile industry, on the other hand, has been 
reduced to some 30 per cent of pre-war activity. The big 
Belgian glass industry has been forced into the German 
cartel, and prices and exports are thus directly controlled 
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by the German glass industry. A Central Office for the 
diamond industry has introduced compulsory registration, 
and restricted the cutting and sales of diamonds for indus- 
trial purposes. All other civilian industries have been closed 
down or severely restricted. 

As in other countries, Germany imposed on Belgium an 
economic organisation after the model of the German com- 
pulsory organisation. After the reorganisation of the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, so-called commodity offices 
were established in all leading industries. These offices 
allocate raw materials, control the industries and decree 
compulsory concentration. The next step was the foundation 
of a compulsory central organisation for employers, with 
groups for each industry, also after the German model. At 
the same time, agriculture was compulsorily organised after 
the model of the German Reichsnaehrstand and marketing 
organisations. 

Shortly after the occupation, German industrial and 
financial concerns began their private penetration of 
Belgium’s economy. The leading Ougrée Marihay works 
were assimilated into the German Stee] Cartel, and the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke acquired the Belgian Phoenix Works, 
the leading manufacturers of galvanised sheets. At present, 
a considerable number of firms in the heavy industries have 
been brought into German hands. Subsidiaries of German 
banks—the Kontinentale Bank in Brussels founded by the 
Dresdener Bank, the Banque de l'Ouest in Brussels, and 
the SA Banque de Travail in Antwerp, founded by the 
Bank der Deutschen Arbeit, are the chief means of ex- 
tending German control over Belgium’s industry. 

Direct economic penetration is supplemented by indus- 
trial collaboration in many different forms. The industrial 
exhibition in Brussels, where 300 German firms exhibit 
several thousand models, is actually an Order Bourse. In 
the textile industry, Belgian manufacturers of artificial 
textile fibres collaborate with German concerns for the ex- 
pansion of the manufacture of artificial fibres. Another typical 
example is the recent foundation of the SA Carburantes 
Belges. Its purpose is the purchase and distribution of 
synthetic oil products, which will be manufactured by 
Belgian industry in collaboration with the German synthetic 
oil industry. Industrial collaboration with Germany is a 
powerful incentive for the centralisation of Belgium’s 
industry, as is shown by the formation of the “ Belgian 
Petroleum Union,” comprising 20 firms, the “ Union of the 
Belgian Locomotive Manufacturers,” and the SA Belge de 
Fibranne, comprising all manufacturers of artificial textile 
fibres. The latest step is the organisation of a rationalisation 
committee, officially called a study committee, for the incor- 
poration of Belgium’s industry into Europe’s New Economic 
Order. German experts, who dominate this committee, will 
thus take actual control of all industries, after the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs has made rationalisation compulsory 
in accordance with the committee’s recommendation. 


Shortage of Food 


The greatest obstacle to a successful incorporation of 
Belgium into Germany’s European war economy is the 
totally insufficient agricultural production. The acreage 
under cereals has been increased from 270,000 hectares in 
1940 tO 312,000 hectares in 1941; yet it will never be 
possible to achieve agricultural self-sufficiency. Germany 
is obviously not able to supply Belgium with the necessary 
foodstuffs, and a further expansion of agriculture seems 
impossible. Last spring, for example, Germany and Holland 
supplied only 50,000 tons of seed potatoes instead of the 
promised 70,000 tons. Food rations are, therefore, near 
starvation level. The weekly bread ration amounts to 
34 pounds ; butter and margarine to 3} ounces; sugar to 
164 ounces ; meat to 8} ounces, and potatoes to 8 pounds. 
The output of beer has been drastically reduced. Normally, 
the brewery industry consumed 250,000 tons of barley, 
whereas last year only 80,000 tons were supplied. Before 
the war, Belgium had the highest per head consumption of 
beer in the world ; now, beer is only supplied when part 
of the bread card is exchanged. Black markets in foodstuffs 
are extensive, and exorbitant prices are paid there for cats 
and dogs. Naturally, the German authorities try to supply 
first the Belgian workers employed in coal mines, steel 
plants and factories working on German orders, and 
municipal authorities constantly complain that milk, in 
particular, which has been promised for children, is diverted 
to workers. Lack of foodstuffs, rising prices and fixed wages 
are thus the source of unrest, sabotage and even strikes in 
Belgium’s industry. 

Belgium is thus at present probably one of the weakest 
links in Germany’s wartime organisation of Europe. Its 
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industry cannot be fully utilised for Germany’s war machine 
because of the lack of raw materials formerly imported from 
overseas. Only the heavy industries and a small part of the 
extensive manufacturing industries can be kept working, 
but the efficiency of the workers is declining because of 
the shortage of food. There are many instances of direct 
economic penetration being successfully prevented by 
Belgian industrialists, but the system of industrial collabora- 
tion, which was first tried out in France, seems to be more 
successful. 


Germanisation in 
Czechoslovakia 


[By A CZECHOSLOVAK CORRESPONDENT] 


November 27th 


Every week brings new reports of the Germanisation of 
the Protectorate, of the suppression of what still remains 
of the Czech schools, and of the disbanding of the last 
municipal authorities in Czech towns. Provocative “ German 
days” are being organised in certain towns such as Louny 
and Pribram. The newly appointed deputy for the Govern- 
ment Commissar in Pilsen has proclaimed German as the 
official language of local administration in this Czech town 
with its 90 per cent Czech majority. German officials have 
been appointed to all important administrative positions and 
entrusted with the supervision of the town’s cultural 
organisations, such as libraries, collections, schools and 
theatres ; and a large subsidy has been granted to various 


Letter to 


Post-War Agriculture 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sirn,—Mr Geoffrey Crowther wrote in Foreign Affairs, 
October 1941, “ British foreign trade connections are being 
disrupted ; British liquid reserves of gold and investments 
have been exhausted. It is almost certain that the pound 
sterling will be weakened, and the dollar strengthened by 
the war, and that the sterling area will have even greater 
difficulty . . . in obtaining sufficient supply of dollars.” 
When The Economist is at variance with its Editor, who 
am I to argue the matter further? 

But your whole rejoinder to my letter leaves me slightly 
puzzled. You contradict my arguments, yet in point (3) you 
admit a large proportion of my conclusions by agreeing (a) 
to a guaranteed price ; (b) that the pre-war low wholesale 
price level for food so far from helping industry was a 
major cause of industrial unemployment, and (c) you later 
on say that you are prepared to pay a limited price to main- 
tain a limited agriculture. 

If you are prepared to admit all this—why bother about 
disagreement on other points? We agree on so much, except 
that you fear that if anything is done to help agriculture, 
it will be to the exclusion of all other interests, and at a 
quite overwhelming expense. But this is not so. We claim 
only treatment for agriculture equal to that of industry 
which has already been de-rated, protected, subsidised, 
cartellised (as with steel), and given legislative power to 
ensure a fair price and a fair wage (as with coal). This 
claim is all the stronger in that our wages are imposed on 
us by Statute. The Sydney Conference in 1938 showed 
clearly that farmers were no longer thinking in terms of a 
purely nationalist policy that would harm overseas pro- 
ducers, and therefore our export market. They realised that 
the depression from which they suffered was equally harm- 
ful to producers elsewhere, and that a general problem 
demar.ded a general solution. Finally, no one, so far as I 
know, wants a large subsidised wheat acreage. All we want 
is sufficient acreage of wheat and other basic crops to main- 
tain mixed farming or, to use the words of the Government 
party leaders, to give us “a healthy and well-balanced 
agriculture.” 

But you ask—what of the cost? Of course, such a 
question cannot possibly be answered now. Who would be 
so foolish as to venture a prophecy or a forecast at the 
present moment ? But we do know that your process of 
taking Sir Daniel Hall’s figure of {£100 millions and 
doubling it is fantastic; or perhaps you have added the 
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German undertakings from local funds. Alread 
1940, provincial autonomy had been brought to 

by a decree dissolving the provincial diets and nth ._ end 
committees. Now a decree has been issued which ‘~ - 
over to the provincial President functions former| mm 
ing to the disbanded bodies. These Presidents will he 
at their hand subsidiary committees, consisting of a 
members and eight deputies. These committees which 
appointed, not elected, will be called Provincial teen 
and will serve as purely advisory bodies in seaieieen 
matters. ™ 

These measures are accompanied by attacks 
members of the Legionarics, Sokols and Aang soe 
organisations and the Jews. The deportation of the 90 ““ 
Jews to Poland is said to have already begun. Soon al 
Jews, _and, as the German-controlled Press says ten 
incorrigible Czech well-wishers,” are to be excluded from 
the Protectorate. New regulations are making it difficult 
“ee ae on railways and trams. 
The supply situation is critical. Everythin 

being registered and commandeered. = ae on le 
trees and the immediate requisitioning of the apple = 
have now been ordered. In the black market, which is a 
public’s only protection from starvation, prices have risen 
to fantastic heights. In certain districts 8 crowns (1s, 6d.) 
are paid for one egg, 160 crowns (£1 10s.) for two pounds 
of lard and 250 crowns for an unfattened goose. The Reich 
balances the import of goods from elsewhere by Czech 
sugar, Or uses its for bribery, when sympathies are to be 
won over in certain countries. Thus it was announced in 
October that the total consumption of sugar in Finland 
was well covered by imports from the Protectorate. Mean- 
while there is a shortage of sugar in the Protectorate itself. 


the Editor 


Chancellor’s figure of £100 millions for food subsidies? If 
so, these concern the cost-of-living policy and not home 
agriculture—indeed, most of them go to cheapening im- 
ported food. Sir Daniel’s figures include de-rating, which 
is not a subsidy but a transfer of taxation from productive 
units like land and factories to income and other non-pro- 
ductive units. They include also agricultural education and 
such other as taxation allowances which have their counter- 
part in the field of industry. The actual money assistance 
to agriculture was in 1938-39 about £17 millions, including 
the subsidy to cheap milk for children. 

If therefore we are to base, as you have, our calculations 
for the future on the past we must take as our basic figure 
the actual pre-war £17 millions—and then build upon that 
—rather than your fantasy figure of £200 millions. The 
result must then be compared with the protection and 
assistance given to industry, before agriculture is singled ou! 
for special attack as having asked for special help—compared 
also with the cost to the country of the disastrous effects 
on industry in the past of the policy of laissez faire in 
destroying the purchasing power of food producers, both in 
this and other countries. 

I should say that in such an account I would not reckon 
the cost of a nutrition policy. On social grounds it is vitally 
needed, not only in this but in every country in the world. 
It can provide a market to farmers for commodities that we 
here are particularly fitted to produce in competition with 
all other comers. Public expenditure in encouraging the 
greater consumption of milk, fruit, vegetables and ¢gg°; 
would be a sound and wise social investment. Whether 
to charge it against agriculture or the health services would 
be a matter of bookkeeping. But it certainly could not b 
considered as part of the cost of maintaining production 
in face of competition from cheap produce overseas, which 
is the cost that you are apparently afraid may prove 
excessive. " 


December 18, 1941. De La Wark. 


(1. There is not the slightest discrepancy between the 
article in Foreign Affairs to which Lord De La Warr refers 
and the article in The Economist on British agriculture. Th¢ 
former argued that the pound sterling will be weaker rela- 
tively to the dollar after the war than it was before. The 
latter argued that this weakening of the pound cannot 
expected to go so far as to impede the purchase of prim:t! 
products—comparatively few of which have to be paid '° 
in dollars. 2. The make-up of the figure of £200 millions 
a year was explained in the original article. It is 4 °°” 
servative figure.—Eprror.] , 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Personnel Management 


§ the progress of registration and calling up leaves 
A fewer and fewer sources of labour untapped—though 
the draining process leaves room for much improvement— 
the problem of making the utmost possible use of every 
unit of labour in the war industries increases in importance. 
In so far as the maximisation of output per unit of labour 
depends upon the technical organisation of the other factors 
of production, upon the equipment provided, the organisa- 
tion of supplies, and such matters of scientific management 
as the height of the bench or the speed of the conveyor belt, 
it is particular to each works and cannot be discussed in 
general. A great part of the problem, however, is more 
directly a labour question, and must be solved on similar 
lines by all industries. 

The first requirement for its solution is to produce an 
atmosphere of confidence and co-operation within a works. 
This can only be done if the management has a clearly 
formulated labour policy and has defined the attitude it will 
take to the human problems, physical and psychological, 
of the workshops. Having formulated the policy, one trained 
person—call him or her personnel manager, labour manager, 
welfare supervisor or what you will—must be responsible 
for seeing that this policy is carried out. Moreover, the 
policy and attitude must be understood and interpreted in 
the daily industrial relations of foremen and supervisors. 
For it is they, as much as the higher management, who 
create the tone of a factory. The recent Government state- 
ment on production, issued in reply to the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on National Expenditure, put 
the seal of official approval on this argument. It is official 
policy to encourage the creation of personnel departments 
in all factories of a size to justify their existence. 


To enable each worker to do his or her best, in the sense 
not merely of putting forth the maximum effort but of 
achieving the maximum result, it is essential to have not 
only the right physical conditions but also the right psycho- 
logical appeal. From the fall of France to the resistance of 
Russia, events have followed hard on each other's heels to 
maintain the right atmosphere for this in British industry. 
The importance of output has been illustrated over and over 
again, and propaganda has been very successful in hammer- 
ing it home. More difficult, but increasingly necessary of 
late, has been the work of impressing upon each individual 
the importance of his or her individual output. Visits by 
members of the Forces to the factories which actually manu- 
facture their equipment can do more to this end in a few 
minutes than hours of talk by the most eloquent civilian. 
The Admiralty showed imagination on these lines when, 
in reply to a telegram of congratulation upon the sinking of 
the Bismarck, received from a group of coalminers, it sent 
some of the sailors who had taken part in the sinking to 
Visit the senders of the telegram. 

Once the keenness of the individual worker has been 
roused, it is a matter of almost greater importance to see 
that nothing happens to blunt it. To rouse the apathetic is 
child’s play compared with the difficulty of re-inspiring the 
disillusioned. To avoid disillusionment it is essential that 
the new recruit to industry be given the feeling that 
everything is being done to help him to give of his 
best, and that old and new employees alike should have 
‘very confidence in the management. Even if a factory 
's being thoroughly competently run hitches in the flow 
of materials or parts may hold up production. It 
8 essential that the reasons for these hold-ups should be 
explained to the workers, through their elected or trade 
union representatives, or through the foremen, and that their 
Co-operation should be sought in overcoming or making 
800d consequent losses in output. Mr Bevin and others 
have urged the extension of works councils and committees. 
Where they are set up they can be used for something more 


constructive than merely handling explanations or instruc- 
tions from the management to their constituents. They 
form a method of mobilising the ideas of those actually on 
the job. There is too much one-way traffic in ideas—all 
coming down from the management to the workers, Co- 
operation means joint working and pooling. If workers 
are habitually taken into the confidence of the management 
in this way, they will be prepared to give it their confi- 
dence in return on those rare occasions when considera- 
tions of national safety genuinely preclude an explanation. 

Lastly, there remains the question of providing an 
adequate material incentive for those who are incapable of 
responding to any other sort of appeal. The importance 
of this in present conditions is easy to overrate, for the 
plight of democracy is such as to call for a more intense 
effort on the part of everyone than he would ever be in- 
duced to make for purely selfish reasons. Those who only 
care for the money reward retire from the field for the rest 
of the week when their financial requirements are satisfied, 
and the millions who are now working all out for longer 
hours than is good for them are certainly not doing so only 
from motives of material gain. 

In this connection arises also the question of discipline, 
of which much the same may be said. No human being, be 
he never so powerful, can really force another, however 
weak, to do anything, as anybody can testify who has tried 
to set on its feet a small child determined to be carried. All 
that can be done is to induce people by bribes or penalties 
to select the required courses of action. This, however, is 
not discipline. Discipline is only achieved when those under 
orders are conscious of a purpose in common with those 
in authority and have confidence in that authority’s ability 
and will to carry it out. Given a labour force whose over- 
riding purpose is to “ beat Hitler” and a management that 
knows its job, little will be heard of questions of discipline. 

Many of the labour questions that have attracted public 
attention, and have been regarded as disciplinary matters, 
have arisen from insufficient attention to the needs of the 
workers or from ignorance of their physical limitations. 
Absenteeism and bad time-keeping have been shown over 
and over again to be often the result of exhaustion or of 
domestic responsibilities for which no provision is made. 
One of the most serious mistakes of this kind which still 
persists is that of excessive hours of work. After the fall of 
France the need for replacing lost equipment and arming 
Britain for immediate defence against the threatened 
invasion was so urgent that the working week was allowed 
to assume extravagant lengths. Even for women and young 
persons the statutory formalities were largely ignored for 
several weeks, and though these were brought under 
control again after July, the tendency towards excessive 
hours for men still continued. A case is cited by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories of a factory in which weekly hours 
sometimes reached 84, with no day off. Naturally the 
workers could not stand the pace, and days were not in- 
frequent on which as many as a quarter of the employees 
failed to appear. When hours were reduced to 56, with 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday off, absenteeism became 
almost negligible, production increased, and the men were 
able to earn as much as before. 

It is a pity that more managements do not avail them- 
selves of the results of the considerable body of research 
that has been done on the question of hours of labour. While 
the optimum length of the working week must vary con- 
siderably according to the nature of the work, there is little 
excuse nowadays for such gross blunders as the maintenance 
of hours which not merely lead to a decreased output in 
the long run, owing to their cumulative effect in exhausting 
the workers, but which fail to increase output even over a 
short period. The 1940 report of the Inspector of Factories 
quotes several instances of reductions in hours which were 
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followed by no permanent reduction in output and in some 
cases even led to an increase. About 52-56 hours seems to 
be the maximum that it is profitable to work in most 
industries. 

With this question of weekly hours is bound up that of 
arrangement of shifts. Even where the process of produc- 
tion does not itself require the continuous working of the 
factory, this is highly desirable in order to make the utmost 
use of all available productive capacity. Experience has 
proved overwhelmingly against the abandonment of a 
periodic free day. If it is not provided, the workers usually 
are driven by weariness to take it, so that production is 
dislocated, and Sunday double pay taken, all to no purpose. 
True, there are some remarkable exceptions to this gene- 
ralisation, but it applies to the bulk of industry. Various 
devices are adopted to surmount this difficulty. Where suffi- 
cient labour is available, the most effective seems to be 
some form of arrangement by which an individual worker 
does an eight-hour shift for seven (or it may be five or six) 
days, has 32 hours off, and goes onto another shift for 
seven days. Such rota systems need careful organisation, 
and sometimes meet with opposition at first owing to their 
unfamiliarity. Moreover, during intensive air raids, the 
arrangement of shifts has often to be modified to enable 
workers to get to or from work before the night raids begin, 
but this seems to present no insuperable difficulties if it is 
the subject of amicable agreement. 

Next to the matter of hours, the question of transport is 
perhaps the most crucial. While performances so spectacular 
as to attract the gift of a bicycle from retired Dominion 
Prime Ministers are fortunately rare, very many workers do 
have to perform such feats of physical endurance in getting 
to and from their employment as should not be asked of 
anybody. Attention to this, both by improving the means 
of transport and by providing living quarters nearer the 
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factories would reduce absenteeism and conserve g 
deal of energy now wasted. The extension of canteen & Cat 
ties, now fortunately proceeding at a greatly improved nu" 
should have a beneficial effect on production both by i _ 
taining the stamina of the workers and by its Psychol _ 
effect. In particular, the knowledge that their husbends 
well fed at their place of work makes it very much wth 
for those of their wives who are also in factories to c 
punctual and regular in their own attendance. 

Where women workers are concerned, consideration {o 
their domestic responsibilities is essential if they are not vd 
disorganise their colleagues by irregular attendance, 4 
woman who can be relied upon for six hours a day i. far 
more use than one who officially works eight but who can 
never be counted upon. But a woman with a family can be 
reliable only if she is given time off for catering and for such 
attention to her children or aged and infirm relatives 4 
must be given by her in person. The difficulties of shop. 
ping are increasingly recognised and many suggestions have 
been made and are being tried. The problem of the children 
is more difficult. For the younger ones an extended pr. 
vision of residential and day nurseries and _ increased 
mobilisation of suitable persons for “ minding” all offe; 
partial solutions. So far little has been done to care for the 
schoolchild during the hours when the mother is not x 
home and school is not normally open ; the extension of 
school meals will be most valuable in this respect, but needs 
to be coupled with provision for evening occupation for the 
children. 

Many of these questions cannot be completely resolved 
without assistance from Government or local authorities 
A large part of the solution, however, lies with the indivi- 
dual managements. Upon their initiative and knowledge of 
human nature depends, to a great extent, what proportion 
of the potential output of British workers is actually realised. 


Finance and Banking 


Concentration in Banking 


When moving the second reading of the National 
Service Bill, Mr Bevin pointed out that the principle of 
concentration must be carried further into the realms of 
banking and insurance. Negotiations are understood to have 
taken place between representatives of the clearing banks, 
the Bank of England and the Treasury to see how much 
further the movement can be carried. It should be realised 
that much has already been done, both involuntarily through 
the action of the enemy and through voluntary agreement 
among the banks themselves. A number of branches have 
been destroyed or put out of action by air-raid damage, and 
in all cases the clients concerned have been accommodated 
either at another branch of the same bank or, by arrange- 
ment, with the neighbouring branch of another bank. Apart 
from concentration of this kind, the banks have voluntarily 
closed down between 12 and f5 per cent‘of their branches 
and offices. The movement may have to be carried appre- 
ciably further if the abandonment of reservation and the 
compulsory enlistment of women clerks make appreciable 
encroachments on the staffs now engaged by the banks. Any 
considerable calling up of women employees between the 
ages of 20 and 30 would apparently have serious effects on 
the capacity of the banks to continue functioning with any- 
thing like their present structure.of branches, It is probable 
that considerable scope still exists for merging in one office 
the work now done by the competing branches of different 
banks in comparatively small localities. But there can be no 
doubt that with the increase in the money income of the 
population the work of the banks, taken as a whole, is 
increasing. One altogether new sphere of activity upon 
which the banks are soon to enter is the opening of traders’ 
coupon accounts—that is, accounts of which the substance 
will be coupons, not sums of money. The scheme is being 
worked out between the banks, the Retail Distributors Asso- 
ciation and the Board of Trade. Whatever its ultimate form, 
it must add appreciably to the amount of work handled by 
bank staffs. 


* * * 


Discount Market Position 


__ It seems unlikely that the principle of concentration 
will be applied with anything like compulsory force to the 


discount market. The depletion of staffs will make further 
progress and it may prove difficult for the discount houses 
to plead for the special exemption of personnel. But beyond 
this, no official steps are likely to.be taken to further the 
integration movement in the market. Some months ago 
members of the market were reminded of the long-standing 
opinion of the Bank of England in favour of fewer and 
bigger discount houses. Nothing has happened since then to 
alter that view. Indeed, if that were possible, the bill business 
of the discount market has become still more stereotyped 
and automatic than it was at the time the opinion was last 
repeated, and the structure of the market, therefore, more 
inviting to concentration. The authorities, however, are 
likely to pin their faith to more natural forces than those 0! 
compulsion. For personal reasons some of the smaller dis- 
count firms must now be nearing the point at which they 
will be merged into the larger units in the market. 


*x * o 


Exotic Dollar Markets 


The military and political events of the past moat 
have had their most striking financial reactions in the few 
remaining free foreign exchange markets. Among the mc» 
sensitive of these is the Lisbon market in foreign bank 
notes—a virtual European clearing centre to which refuge: 
traffic and the Clipper service have brought considerabic 
turnover and more than commensurate profits. The mas 
event in Lisbon has been the slump in US dollar not 
which followed the Japanese attack. From a rate of abou! 
22 escudos, the US dollar, in this guise, has fallen to abov' 
17 escudos. This compares with a TT rate of abou 
25 escudos to the dollar. What was perhaps the most i 
portant free exchange market in the world, Shanghai, > 
now reopened under completely new management. Accord- 
ing to reports percolating from enemy sources, all ae 
banks in Shanghai have reopened after the immedia® 
paralysis caused by the Japanese assumption of control . 
the International Settlement. The immediate tendency a 
the market after reopening was to offer foreign —, 
in exchange for Shanghai dollars, which, though ade 
under the authority of Chungking, are still the most Ww 
accepted currency in the Settlement. Conditions in 
market have apparently been considerably disorgan's 
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the US dollar has slumped to about half its previous 
exchange value. These wild fluctuations are, of course, of no 
greater significance than as an illustration of the chaotic 
conditions under which these two widely separated markets 
are being called upon to function. 


* * * 


Currency Chaos in Tangier 


A Tangier correspondent writes: —The exchange posi- 
tion in Tangier has recently become chaotic and is playing 
havoc with local trade. Though the territory is now under 
Spanish control, the traditional local currency is the 
Moroccan franc. The Spanish authorities, however, insist 
that any goods imported from Spain be paid for in pesetas. 
A dual currency system is therefore in operation. The 


Investment 


Sensitive Markets 


Of the general course of stock exchange prices during 
the past few days, there is little fresh to relate. Falls in 
securities directly affected by the Far Eastern hostilities 
have continued, if at a somewhat reduced rate, and price 
margins are wide. Elsewhere, general, slight weakness has 
been the rule, helped by the usual year-end realisations for 
balance-sheet and other purposes. Business has fallen off 
further, but it is still very much better than it was a year 
ago, and quite a fair proportion of it represents successful 
attempts to acquire what is considered cheap stock. The 








1941 
| Dec. 5 | Dec. 9 | Dec. 22 | ————————— 
jl 

| | | High | Low 
Consol 23%........- 82 82 81h | 823 | 76) 
Conversion 3% 1948-53 . | 1025 1023 102} | 103} 101} 
LMS. Ordy......... ... | 16% 16} 17} | (1% | 
Midland Bank {1 ...... 84 84 me) 84/9 71/9 
General Electric....... 79 78/9 | 78/6 | 84/74 76/- 
Ds desinekcccnes 35/6 34/6 33/3 36/9 26/74 
Se eee eee 20/9 | 20/ | 19/6 21/- 8/1 
Sai knsvevnis os | 29/9 29/3 | 28/3 | 34 | 25/14 
NS Sik iaiven ei wko oa 18 17/74 | 16/6 | 183 | 14 
Bristol Aewe .............. ay | yg | «oloyo® | (1n/4g | 
Harrods .......... ad ten 36 34/6 | 34/- 38/9 | 22/6 
Imperial Chemical ...... . 33/3 32/44 | 32/- 33/74 28/- 
Imperial Tobacco.......... | 133/9 127/6 | 126/3 135/73 89/14 
etre tags xxa cess 16/74 169 | 16/9 16/9 13/3 
United Mokasses....... 31/3 | 29/74 29/3 33/3 21/9 
as | 141/6 | 138/- 140/- 142/6 104/44 
PE rach skescdacen: 74/3 | 73/6 71/-* 76 | 59/9 

* Ex dividend. 


table above, shows, for a number of representative 
securities, not directly concerned, the changes on the receipt 
of the news, and in the fortnight to Monday afternoon last. 
It will be seen that the progress of the Japanese attack has 
been responsible for a fall similar in extent to that caused 
by the outbreak of hostilities. It will also be noted that, as 
compared with the rise from the worst of the year, the 
decline since December 5 is strictly moderate. The con- 
siderable rise in LMS ordinary is testimony to the fact that 

¢ powers of recovery are substantial, and that any really 
favourable news is capable of outweighing the ill effects of 


the entry of a new belligerent upon these sections of the 
market. 


* * * 


Successes Discounted 


_ Since there is a distinct possibility that rubber planta- 
tions and tin mines, situated in the Pacific area, may be 
seized or damaged, it is still futile to attempt to assess their 
short-term value. But it requires little more than a glance 
at the second table to show that, even when the threat of 
losing the physical assets upon which earning power depends 
Is less immediately, the depreciation of holdings with direct 
interests in the area has been severe. The first six securities 
in this table are directly involved. The price of Dalgety 

d evidently not been tested on December 9. The others 
are, in the main, not directly threatened in most of their 
acivities. That Dunlop Rubber is, none the less, down to 
almost the lowest of the year is, of course, due to the 


tee of perference dividends of the Plantations 
Company. 
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authorities endeavour to keep the peseta-franc rate at about 
4.50 francs to the peseta. On the basis of the official peseta- 
sterling rate of 40 to the £ quoted in Madrid, this would 
give a sterling-franc parity of 180. The machinery for main- 
taining the parity of the two local currencies is highly 
defective. The strict control of the exchange market in 
Spain makes it almost impossible to obtain pesetas, and 
early in November the shortage caused the black market rate 
to leap to 18 francs to the peseta. The result of the shortage 
of pesetas is that goods for which payment must be made in 
that currency are left unsold. For example, fish imported 
from Spain is left to rot in the market, though, with two 
meatless days a week, the demand for it is of record pro- 
portions. In the free or black market, the pound has recently 
been quoted at about 120 pesetas, or three times as much as 
the official rate in Madrid. On this basis the free sterling- 
franc rate would be 540 francs to the £. 








1941 
| Dec. 5 | Dec. 9 | Dec. 22 | —————— - 
| High Low 
oe et 

Australian 5% 1945-75..... | 103 | 1028 101} | 1058 1024 
Australian 34% 1956-61....| 96 | 95 | 88) | 994 | 94% 
New Zealand 5% 1956-71 114} 114 =| «110 112} 
Chartered Bank of India... | 190- | 185/- | 145/- 155) - 
Hongkong and Shanghai ... 75 | 694 604 68 
BEE S Gos awuce knees sacs 105/- | 105/- 92/6 85/- 
See 56/103 | 52/6 47/6 40/104 
British American Tobacco.. | 101/10} 88/9 85/- 81/3 
Burmah Oil............... 67/6 | 55/- 47/6 43/6 
ee gece aaa 65) 55/- | 49/44 38/9 
Dunlop Rubber ........... 39 | 38/3 | 32/44 31/- 





It is probably too much to hope for any early recovery in 
the securities in the second table. But there are already 
signs that the market is almost as sensitive to good news as 
to bad. There can be little doubt that it is as much dis- 
satisfaction with the fact that both ourselves and America 
were caught unprepared—or, at least, insufficiently equipped 
—as the actual losses, which this inferiority in men and 
material has produced, that is responsible for the apathy 
which has been the characteristic of market circles recently. 
It is a confirmation of this view that whenever there is 
any sign of a British initiative, even outside the Pacific, the 
market rallies forthwith. The continued success of our 
Russian allies, however, appears to have been discounted in 
advance, so that their achievements have little effect on 
quotations, although it is certain that their achievements are 
the principal justification for the present general level of 
prices. 


* * * 


Tax Reserve Certificates 


The new security, to which reference was made in 
The Economist of last week, designed to expedite and even 
out the flow of tax revenue into the Exchequer, has been 
on sale since Tuesday. As was anticipated, it will not be 
transferable, except in due course of law ; but the interest 
on it, when it is used for the payment of the taxes indicated 
in the prospectus, will be 1 per cent per annum free of 
income and surtax, and, of course, exempt from EPT and 
NDC. The fixing of a rate, which is already 2 per cent gross 
and may be higher after April next, suggests strongly that 
the Chancellor is particularly anxious to place limits upon 
the growth of Treasury Deposit Receipts, on which the net 
interest payable is scarcely more than half that on the new 
Tax Reserve Certificates. The high rate suggests too that, 
in so far as issues of War Bonds owed anything to the tem- 
porary investment of tax monies, subscriptions are likely to 
fall off, since the additional interest on these must be fully 
absorbed by commissions and the price fluctuations of a 
very imperfect market. It is obvious that the Treasury does 
not wish unduly to anticipate the receipt of taxes, for the 
maximum interest payable is for two years on any certificate, 
ending at the date when the tax is due—in every case this 
is the relevant date, not the time of payment or assessment. 
Further, the weekly revenue return will not be disturbed 
by anticipation of receipts, for proceeds of the sales of the 


certificates will rank as extra-budgetary receipts until they 


are tendered in payment of taxes. The new instrument 





fi, 
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seems well designed for its purpose, and the provision for 
“ splitting ” certificates, when these are tendered in settle- 
ment of taxes, should assist those who have to pay 
comparatively modest sums. The certificates also form a 
convenient means of making interest free loans to the 
Exchequer, especially as the capital can be reclaimed at any 
time, more than two months after issue, on ten days’ notice. 


* * * 


Pacific War and Sterling Accumulation 


One of the factors, which the holder of Dominion and 
South American bonds has tried to assess in valuing his 
securities, is the effect of war on the accumulation of 
sterling balances by the countries in question. It has 
not always been easy to forecast the extent of changes in 
these balances and the extension of hostilities seems to 
call for a fresh set of valuations. To make these, it is 
necessary to have a fairly accurate idea of the financial 
relations which will rule between America and this coun- 
try, on the one hand, and the Dominions and Republics 
of South America on the other. To restrict the enquiry 
to the Empire, it seems evident that Australasia and India 
will have to incur substantial increases in expenditure, 
and will need some of their produce previously sent here 
for use in the Pacific rather than for supplementing the 
efforts of this country in Europe and Africa. Does this 
mean that India will, in future, play a larger part in paying 
for the war, with a consequent slowing down, or reversal, 
of the flow of sterling into the hands of the India Govern- 
ment ; and is the rate of Australia’s overspending of ster- 
ling to be accelerated ? In the case of the latter, there 
is already announced a cut in non-essential imports, while 
food and raw material purchases by this country will be 
paid for whether the goods are shipped or not. It appears 
certain that exhaustion of sterling will not be allowed to 
reach a point where it creates a real problem. In the case 
of Canada, Lease-Lend has gone into reverse, or may do 
so, a development which should both ease the problem of 
finding U.S. dollars and slow down, or stop, for the time 
being, the piling up of balances in London. South Africa 
is, at present less immediately affected. It is probable that 
there will be an effort in this country to curtail still further 
all imports in order to release more shipping for other 
purposes, an example which all areas within, or allied to, 
the Empire and the United States, must in some measure 
follow. Who is to pay now for this added effort is a matter 
of high policy. But it seems reasonable to suggest, now all 
the world is at war, that each should contribute the goods 
and services he can, which would mean that, in large meas- 
ure, the problem of accumulated balances would disappear. 


In any event, a reduction in the accumulations of India and 
Canada seems probable. 


Company Notes 


Lancashire Cotton Expansion 


Preliminary figures of the results of Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation for the year to 31st October last, show an 
expansion of almost 10 per cent in profit. This is reached 
after charging, not only tax at the higher rate, but war 
damage contributions. In consequence, after providing much 
increased depreciation, and meeting debenture interest and 
preference dividend, the percentage earned for ordinary is 
up from 28.4 to 32.4. The payment is unchanged at 7} per 
cent, and transfer to general reserve is raised from £150,000 


Years to October 3], 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
Profit after tax and fees..... 582,807 627,820 +694,977 
Depreciation reserve ........ 155,000 155,000 216,989 
Debenture interest.......... 75,000 75,000 75,000 
Preference dividend......... 68,875 68,430 68,417 
Ordinary stock :— 
Earned oes e Os EASA ohne 283,932 329,390 334,571 
PMB oso se cseccresceces 124,980 125,647 125,667 
Farmed Uy ..220cessccseee 22-2 28-4 t 32-4 
DS Resehadn cece debe d 74 74 74 
General reserve............. 150,000 *250,000 200,000 
CN IS 6 ns no cscecewe 249,280 203,023 {211,927 


t After war damage contribution. ; Approximate. 
* Includes £100,000 to stock reserve. 
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to £200,000. Nothing is placed to stock reserve agai 

£100,000, but there is a modest addition to the om 
forward compared with a substantial draft a year ago Th 
table gives the principal appropriations for three - ? 
It seems inevitable that the year just ended must hay 
reduced the normal demands for the company’s producy, 
both at home and overseas. The rise in profits almost 
certainly reflects some increase in turnover, due solely { 
Service demands, but it is probable that it owes not 3 litte 
to the fact that less time was lost in converting to new types 
of product and that experience in the manufacture ,: 
these led to economies. The immediate outlook is obscure 
Exports have been further curtailed, and it is more thay 
possible that manufacture for the gratification of individya) 
wants at home will be further reduced. The ordinary 
shares have, however, stood up well to the general weak. 
ness of the past two weeks, falling only from 24s. 6d. 
23s. 3d., at which they yield some £6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


© years, 


* * * 


Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields 


The preliminary statement of Apex (Trinidad) for the 
year to September 3oth last shows profits of £583,754, which 
presumably compare with a total of £605,201 for the previous 
year. The provision for amortisation of wells is raised from 
£197,593 to £235,112, but there is a substantial saving in the 
reduction in the transfer to taxation reserve from £190,000 to 
£131,000. The ordinary shares receive the 30 per cent dis. 
tributed in the two previous years, less British income-tax 
at 6s. on the final payment of 175 per cent. Equity earn- 
ings are up from £195,367 to £196,217, which grossed up, as 
usual, at the full rate of British income-tax, represents ; 
rate of 41.4 against 39.6 per cent. General reserve receives 
£30,000, as in the previous year, and the carry forward js 
raised from £131,073 to £132,290. It is probable that the 
company had to face higher operating and transport costs 
last year, but that sales of oil were also substantially in- 
creased. The outbreak of war in the Pacific lends a new 
importance to the Trinidad sources of oil supply, and there 
is good reason to expect that output will be increased in the 
current year. The §s. shares, at 28s. 6d., yield £5 7s. 2d. per 
cent. 


* * * 


Tate and Lyle Accounts 


The rise in disclosed total profits of Tate and Lyle, for 
the year to September 27th last, from £1,133,312 1 
£1,193,024, conveys little information as to the level of 
gross profits last year, since the latest figure is struck alter 
a provision towards tax liability in 1942-43, in addition to 
current tax, other than that on dividends. The necessity o! 
providing £80,769 sgainst nil for war damage insurance 
leaves cquity earnings reduced from £960,918 to £946,018, 
representing a rate of 13.5 against 13.9 per cent. Thus, the 
cover for the ordinary dividend, maintained at 13} pet 
cent, is sufficient only to raise the carry forward from 
£71,496 to £72,514. 


Years ending Sept. 30 (approx. . 
1939* 1940 194! 


£ £ £ 
Trading profits............. 1,148,179 973,122 1,056,548 
IRS iv ccc op cessive 1,411,199 1,133,312 1,193,024 
DARKS ties esd de veves 8,051 8,577 8.22 
NE is 6 tis oda a eiad'e 83,360 92,317 86,519 
I id seicelrsniiy dings a 71,500 —-71,500 Te 
| bi ‘ 80,76 
Ordinary shares :-— ate 
eS on eRe wlio & 1,248,288 960,918 946 oo 
hela ae UE oe « 945,000 945,000 45, 
a eee 20 -2 13-9 rs 
Rea ieee alia: aa 134 134 lot 
UG i660 on sb uvenin vents * 300,000 ves 99 5]4 
Ns cniewisennmees 55,578 71,496 [2,9 


* 49 weeks ended September 9, 1939. 


The balance-sheet reveals a striking jump in stocks tas 
nearly {£5,000,000 to £8,467,980. This increase, togethy” 
with the rise in debtors from £1,746,806 to £2,692550) 
financed by an enlargement of the company’s bank 10 


from £304,194 to £6,020,000. Other balance-sheet — 
are insignificant, total reserves being unchanged at £950,008: 
Sir Leonard Lyle, the president, states that the —?¢ 
of Food has asked the company to hold increased st¢ 

sugar, and that, in consequence, powers are require 
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ISSUE OF TAX RESERVE CERTIFICATES. 


i OO AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND are authorised by The Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Treasury to receive applications for Tax Reserve Certificates. Applications for Certificates will be received 
on the 23rd December, 1941, and thereafter until further public notice and may be lodged at any of the offices of the under- 
mentioned Banks. . : 

Certificates will be issued for £25 or multiples of that sum and payment in full at the rate of £25 for each £25 of 
Certificates must accompany applications. 

The principal of and interest on the Certificates are a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Certificates are Government Securities for the purpose of The Trustee Act, 1925, and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 

A Certificate will be issued to the applicant, or such other person as may be duly nominated at the time of application. 
and will entitle the person named therein (the ‘* Certificate Holder ’’) in accordance with the following conditions to tender it 


together with accrued interest in payment of certain taxes or contributions or, if the Certificate is not so tendered, to obtain 
repayment of the principal without interest :— 


|. (a) Certificates may be tendered to the appropriate tax collecting authority . or towards payment of Income Tax 
(except Schedule E tax), Sur-Tax, National Defence Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, Land Tax or Contribution 
under Part I of the War Damage Act, 1941, being a tax or contribution which is due from the Certificate Holder 
at any time not less than two months and not more than two years from the date of the Certificate. For the 
—- of these Certificates tax or contribution will de deemed to be due on the dates set out in sub-paragraph (e) 
ow. 

(b) Ifa Certificate is so tendered the principal together with interest will be accepted and applied in or towards payment 
of the tax or contribution in respect of which the tender is made ; interest will be allowed for each complete 
period of one month from the date of the Certificate to the date on which the tax or contribution is deemed to 
be due and will be calculated at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum. 

(c) Subject to the necessary statutory authority, for which application will be made to Parliament, interest allowed 
on these Certificates will be exempt from Income Tax, Sur-Tax, National Defence Contribution and Excess 
Profits Tax. 

(d) Ifa Certificate is so tendered and the principal to,2ther with interest exceeds the amount of the tax or contribution 
in respect of which it is tendered, there will be applied in payment of the tax or contribution such part of the 
principal as with interest on that part is equal to the amount of the tax or contribution. 

At the option of the Certificate Holder the balance of the principal will be repaid without interest or a Balance 
Certificate will be issued with the same date as the original Certificate for the multiple of £25 next below the 
balance of the principal, together with a cheque for the remainder of the balance. 

(e) Taxes or contributions will for the purposes of these Certificates be deemed to be due on the following dates :— 


December 27, I94I 


Tax OR CONTRIBUTION. Dur Dates. 
Income Tax (other than Sur-tax) 
If payable in one sum ... “es iis Ist January in the year of assessment for which the tax is payable. 
If payable in two instalments ese Ist Instalment—Ist January in the year of assessment for which the tax is payable. 


2nd Instalment—Ist July next following the end of the year of assessment for which 
the tax is payable. 


Sur-tax ove sav see _ ons Ist January next following the end of the year of assessment for which the tax is payable. 
National Defence Contribution and Excess 
Profits Tax _ ve see ons At the expiration of a period of six months from the end of the chargeable accounting 
: period in respect of which the contribution or tax is payable. 
Land Tax. ‘ wis se Ist January in the year of assessment for which the tax is payable. 


War Damage Contribution _ The appropriate date as laid down by the War Damage Act, 1941. 


(f) For the purposes of Excess Profits Tax the principal of a Certificate to the extent to which it is accepted in 
satisfaction of any Income Tax, National Defence Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, Land Tax or War Damage 
Contribution payable in respect of the profits or property of a trade or business, will be treated as capital employed 
in the trade or business up to the same date as would be the case if the tax or contribution had been satisfied by 
a cash payment. 

2. Certificates not applied in payment of taxes or contributions may be lodged at the Loans Office of the Bank of England 
for repayment in whole or part (in sums of £25 or a multiple thereof). In such cases repayment will be made within ten days 
after lodgment. No interest will be paid in respect of any such repayments and no repayment will be made under this paragraph 
before the expiration of two months from the date of the Certificate. If a part only of the principal is required to be repaid a 
Balance Certificate (bearing the same date as the original Certificate) will be issued to the Certificate Holder for any balance 
of principal not repaid. 
3. Certificate Holders will be required to indicate by completing the appropriate Instruction endorsed on the Certificates 
how they desire the moneys represented by the Certificates to be dealt with. When Certificates are to be applied to payment 
of taxes or contributions the appropriate documents of demand must be attached. 
4. Neither the Certificates nor the obligations created by them are transferable and neither the Treasury nor the Bank of 
England will, except as ordered by a Court of competent jurisdiction, be bound to recognise any transfer, charge, deposit, 
trust or equity affecting the ownership of a Certificate or the moneys represented thereby. 
§. Certificate Holders or their legal personal representatives will be regarded as exclusively entitled to the benefit of the 
Certificates and the obligations created by them. In the case of joint Certificate Holders the moneys represented by the 
Certificate will be deemed to be owing to them on a joint account. 

A 


Applications for Certificates, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £25 for each £25 of Certificates 
required, may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following banks :— 


IN GREAT BRITAIN :— 


Bank of England. Coutts & Co. Martins Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Bank of Scotland. District Bank, Ltd. Midland Bank, Ltd. Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Rarclays Bank, Ltd. Glyn, Mills & Co. National Bank, Ltd. Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank. irindlay & Co., Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. C. Hoare & Co. National Provincial Bank, Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Isle of Man Bank, Ltd. | North of Scotland Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society,Ltd. Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND :— 


Bank of Ireland. Hibernian Bank, Ltd. National Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 


Applications must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at 
the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of the Bank ; at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, 


Or at any Bank in the United Kingdom. 


BAzK oF ENGLAND, LONDON. 22nd December, 1941, 
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raise the borrowing power of the company from £8,600,000, 
equal to the existing nominal share capital, to £12,000,000. 
While it is probable that the company’s profit-earning 
capacity during the war will not be seriously injured, 
although a further rise in the rate of taxation might en- 
danger the maintenance of the present rate of dividend, 
shareholders would no doubt be grateful for some assur- 
ance that the cost of holding present stocks will be borne by 
the Government. The {£1 ordinary shares, at 60s. 4}d. ex 
dividend, yield £4 9s. §d. per cent. . 


Lower Raleigh Dividend 


The full accounts of Raleigh Cycle Holdings for the 
year to November 30th show a fall in income from all 
sources from £219,596 to £155,824. With equity earnings 
reduced from £182,266 to £123,743, representing 19.7 per 
cent, the payment on ordinary capital of 20 against 25 per 
cent is under-earned. There is consequently, a small draft 
on the carry forward, which, after crediting £1,204 income 
tax recovered, is down from £2,179 to £2,126. The accounts 
of the operating company show that gross profits after EPT 
rose from £586,513 to £596,982. Income tax required 
£250,710 against £244,201 and war damage £16,128 against 
nil. After transferring £40,000 against £30,000 to reserve, 
the carry forward is up from £372,336 to £377,330. The 
company was hampered last year by shortage of supplies 
and was unable to meet total demand either at home or 
abroad. The balance sheet of Raleigh Cycle Company 
shows a fall in cash from £577,629 to £87,517, accompanied 
by the investment of £25,000 in Government securities. 
Stock is up from £648,580 to £946,842. The {£1 ordinary 
shares of the holding company, at 60s. ex dividend, yield 
£6 13s. 4d. per cent. 


*x * * 


Further Kaffir Payments 


Dividends of the three groups, “fohnnies,” Anglo- 
American and Anglo-Transvaal, whose payments are com; 
pared in the following table, make a mixed display. In the 
“Johnnies” group, the impression created by earlier an- 
nouncements, that results have progressively deteriorated 
over the past eighteen months, appears to be confirmed. 


December 27, 194; 


Thus, of seven companies, only two, Langlaagte and Ran 

fontein Estates, are distributing the same total payment . 
the year as in 1940. The other five payments are aj} “ 
duced. The Anglo-American group contains three tion 
which only recently started to distribute dividends, ing 
ing one, Western Reefs, which has just declared a m 
dividend of 3d. East Daggas is paying 2s. 6d. for the 
against 2s. 3d., while New Era is maintaining the pre 


Ines 

lud- 

aiden 

year, 

Vious 
DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 


Dec., Total, June, 














! 
| Dec., Tot } 
| 1940 | 1940 | “1941 | 94 | toy 
‘te : j a 
** Johnmies ** Group :— | | | 
East Champ (2/6) .............) D/- | 2 104 | 104} 1/9 
Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-) ...... 1/103; 3/9 19 | #W9 36 
Langlaagte Estates ({1)....... | —6 | I 16 | ~6 i 
New State Areas (f1).......... 2/9 | 5/6 2/44 2/44 49 
Randfontein Est. G.M. ({1)... 2/3 4/6 2/3 | 2/3 46 
Van Ryn Deep (f1)...... ‘ 1/6 3/3 1/4 o 7 2/4 
Witwatersrand G.M. ({1)...... 3/- 6 ajat | 24) | 49 
Anglo-Transvaal : | | 
Anglo-Transvaal Collieries (5/-). .| 3 7s i 6 
Assoc. Manganese Mines (5/—) ..| 44 | 74 | 6 | 6 l 
Rand Leases (Vogels)* (10/-).. .| 1% | 3/1 16 1/6 3 
S. and Central African G.M. (5/-)) of | 3f | oF | /0 -/} 
Village Main Reef Gold (1/3) meee 2tt | oR | ‘of i 
Anglo-American :-— } 
Brakpan (5/-) . 1/6 3 ljs | yd 26 
Daggafontein (5/-).. Sint 1/6 5 1,4} 1/6 2/14 
E. Daggafontein (10/-). 1/6 2/3 1/3 | 1/3 2/6 
New Era Consol (5/-).......... 44 9 a} 44 -/9 
S. African Land (3/6). 3/6 7 3/3 | 36 | 69 
Springs (5/-)........... oo’, 2/62 | le | Vy 2/- 
West Springs ({1)........ | 1/4 a9 | Ae | 1 2/- 
Western Reefs (5/-) ... ak, as an a 2 


* Year ends June 30. + Paid February, 1940. 





year’s total of 9d. The remaining five corapanies are paying 
lower totals than a year ago, but two of them, Daggafontein 
and “ Sallies,” have restored the latest payments to the levels 
of December last after June reductions. In the newly formed 
Anglo-Transvaal group, only Rand Leases (Vogels) has 
made a reduction in dividend during the past year, when 
lowering the final payment for the year to June 30 last from 
1s. 74d. to 1s. 6d., the amount distributed for the six months 
ended June, 1940. Village Main Reef paid a first dividend of 
4d. last June, while Associated Manganese Mines paid 
1s. for the calendar year, against 7$d. for 1940. The latest 
announcements confirm the impression that old-established 
mines may be unable to maintain recent dividend levels, but 
the Anglo-American results suggest that adjustments may 
in some cases be made to higher costs and taxation. 


Industry and Trade 


Strain on Shipping 


On the occasion of the launching of a vessel for the 
Norwegian merchant fleet from a British shipyard on 
December 19th, Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, 
drew attention to the increased strain on Allied sea com- 
munications caused by Japanese aggression. 

. | The enemy (he said) has not yet made his final effort in the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Our ability to meet this danger is 
lessened by the great demands on shipping for other theatres 
of war. . . . In later years we shall perhaps look back on the 
next few months as the most difficult of the war. 

Lord Leathers concluded that now more than ever we must 

be certain that every ship was employed where she could 

render the greatest service to our common cause. The 
speedy formation of the projected anti-Axis shipping pool 
should render possible a more intensive use of Allied 
tonnage. But it will also be necessary to make yet further 
efforts to cut out all unnecessary movements, by shortening 
supply lines and by eliminating unessential trade. More- 
over, the merchant shipbuilding programmes of the Allies, 
and especially that of the United States, must be pushed 
ahead vigorously to increase the supply of ships. But in 
the last resort, the task of securing the vital communications 
of the Allies must rest largely with their fighting ships and 
aircraft. The combined navies and air forces of the Allies, 
as well as their productive capacity, exceed those of * the 

Axis ; but only by close collaboration can they be used with 

maximum effect. 


Clothing Coupon Spending 


The rationing of clothes is teaching simple economic 
theory to veritably every member of the community. The 
definition of economics as the “ science of the use of scarce 
means to alternative ends” will no longer puzzle even the 
layman. After tackling his own problem of clothing his 
person with the limited number of coupons at his disposal, 
he will sympathise with those who decide larger issuts of 
national economics. It is a pity that Pareto’s indificrenct 
curves have lost some popularity. Such problems as whether 
a dress and short jacket at 16 coupons are to be preferred to 
a coat and skirt at 18 coupons could have been graphically 
and scientifically solved. The “hill of pleasure” could have 
been climbed by the shortest path. However, it seems that 
even without the economist’s aids, the average person 
able to apportion his scarce coupons among the multifarious 
articles of clothing he desires. The Board of Trade’s sur 
vey into consumer coupon spending shows that differences 
between the various groups are not great, but there o 
some surprises. Bachelors spent 30 coupons in 19 weeks— 
more than any other group—but spinsters were 4 close 
second with 29. Men in offices and housewives, with 2¢ 
and 21 respectively, are the’ smallest spenders. Only © Pe 
cent of women and 11 per cent of men had used no coupons. 
Half the men interviewed in the period had bought — 
and shoes and rather more had bought socks ; 41 Pet a 
acquired shirts and 17 per cent suits (including waistcoa™ 
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_an old habit that dies hard, even at 5 coupons). Stockings 
had been bought by 82 per cent of women, shoes by 
66 per cent and dresses and blouses by 31 per cent. In spite 
of the lifting of the ban on women’s wearing of slacks in 
many occupations, only three per cent bought them. Shoes, 
socks and underwear are estimated to take 60 per cent 
of men’s coupons during the year, but women have budgeted 
20 per cent for stockings alone. Men and women will use 
16 per cent on footwear, but women allocate fewer coupons 
to underwear than men, possibly because of lower coupon 
rating. Among children, boots, shoes, socks and stockings 
are heavily bought. Because of lack of information on indi- 
yidual pre-rationing purchases of clothing, it is difficult to 
trace changes of habits. It may, however, be assumed that 
utility rates higher than mere vanity in to-day’s purchases. 


* * * 


Rubber and Tin 


Since the effects of the Pacific war on Far Eastern 
commodities, and in particular on tin and rubber, were dis- 
cussed in The Economist of December 13th, on page 732, 
the Japanese have not only strengthened their hold on 
Thailand, but have also made considerable headway in 
Northern Malaya. Some of the world’s most important tin 
and rubber producing areas have thus been occupied or 
are immediately threatened by the enemy. In addition, 
Penang, the only Malayan tin refining centre besides Singa- 
pore, has been evacuated and the refineries of the Eastern 
Smelting Company, covering roughly one half of Malaya’s 
smelting capacity, have been destroyed. These develop- 
ments have necessitated additional safeguarding measures 
both in the chief Eastern producing countries and in the 
world’s leading consuming areas. In British Malaya, in- 
cluding the Straits Settlements, the Government is now 
granting financial assistance to the rubber and tin produc- 
ing and exporting interests to counteract the effects of the 
closing of the local markets. In the Dutch East Indies tin 
sales had already been virtually centralised, and for rubber 
the Netherlands Indies Export Organisation has been formed 
by the Government to acquire the country’s entire output 
of plantation and native rubber for shipment overseas. As 
the governments of the United States and Great Britain 
are the sole importers of rubber into their respective coun- 
tries and have been the only important rubber customers of 
the Dutch East Indies for some time past, all dealings 
will now be arranged between Government agencies. In 
the United States the consumption of rubber has been cur- 
tailed since the middle of 1941, and further economies will 
be introduced in the new year. Moreover, the United 
States Office of Production Management issued an Order 
last week by which all stocks, new arrivals under old con- 
tracts, future imports and all dealings within the United 
States of tin are brought under Government control. These 
new measures will almost certainly be used to secure a 
major restriction of tin consumption, for which, preparatory 
plans, involving the substitution of other metals for tin, 
were designed some months ago. In this country the con- 
trol of rubber supplies has been rendered watertight by 
making rubber purchases and sales within Great Britain 
subject to licensing, which is to be extended to new motor 
car tyres within the next two months. Pending the intro- 
duction of the necessary Orders, sales of tyres have been 
Prohibited. Moreover, the Government is considering plans 
0 produce synthetic rubber on a larger scale and, in par- 
ticular, to make fuller use of reclaimed rubber. In tin, the 
decision to keep the London Metal Exchange closed has 
been extended for the duration of the war, and all open 
contracts are to be settled. The Non-Ferrous Metal Con- 
tro] 1s expected to take charge of imports, though so far no 
official statement to this effect has been made ; the intro- 
duction of a maximum price of about £260 per ton is 
€xpected any moment. Moreover, steps are expected to be 
taken to expand the Cornish tin output to its maximum, 
with the Government’s financial assistance ; only recently 
lack of Government support forced one of the largest 


Cornish mines (East Pool and Agar) to suspend mining 
operations, 


Greater and Lesser Vermin 


The domestic blackbeetle has now been officially placed 
Upon the same footing as the black marketeer. Under the 
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perhaps rather ambiguous title of “Infestation: New Powers 
of Ministry of Food,” the Ministry announces the issue of 
the Infestation Order, 1941, coming into force on January I, 
1942, to deal with the infestation of foodstuffs by insects, 
rats, mice and all other forms of vermin. Infested premises 
may be closed by the Ministry until steps have been taken 
to deal with the infestation. Directions may be issued re- 
quiring the owners of the stocks to treat them, and the 
warehouse keepers to treat the premises and containers. If 
the directions are not complied with, the Ministry may have 
them carried out at the owner’s expense. It is the duty of 
all whose business is concerned with warehousing of human 
and animal foodstuffs to report to the Ministry when 
their premises become infested. Owing to the greatly in- 
creased length of time that foodstuffs are stored, the danger 
of insect infestation is very much enhanced. If this Order 
is carried out efficiently the insect and rodent pests will 
pay for their depredations with their lives. Meanwhile, 
there has just come into force another Order, which 
increases the maximum penalties payable by those larger 
pests who divert the nation’s food supply from its lawful 
destination to the black markets. It is to be hoped that 
these measures will relieve the nation’s relatively meagre 
larder from ravages which can be avoided by vigorous 
action. The housewife will be all the more encouraged not 
to waste food, when she knows that every step taken to 
ensure that she gets as much as is consistent with wartime 
economy, and that nothing is available for vermin of any 
description. 


U.S. Fertiliser Situation 


It is still true that an army marches on its stomach. 
In all some thirty different fertiliser minerals are used to 
increase crop production, but the “ big three ”—phosphorus, 
potash and nitrogen—comprise the bulk of the total. 
Although the United States had only one-sixteenth of the 
world’s population in 1937, it consumed nearly one-fifth 
of the world’s production of 44 million short tons of manu- 
factured fertilisers. And America to-day is particularly for- 
tunate with regard to supplies of the basic materials for 
the three elements. It has nearly half of the known world 
resources of phosphate rock, ample potash, and it is pos- 
sible to produce synthetic nitrogen at low cost if the supply 
of natural and by-product nitrogen is not sufficient. In a 
normal year fertiliser-consumption contains 278,000 tons of 
nitrogen, 665,000 tons of phosphoric oxide (P.O,), and 
276,000 tons of potash (K:O). Whereas in 1914 the United 
States obtained almost all its potash and a good deal of 
nitrogenous material from Europe, to-day, it is virtually 
independent of the Continent for fertiliser materials. Two 
years after the outbreak of the last war, the prices of fer- 
tilisers were half again as high as in 1914, but in September 
1941, they were actually lower than they were when Ger- 
many set upon Poland. When the last war broke out the 
price of potash soared from $35 to $350 and even to $500 
a ton for 50 per cent muriate. When the war started, the 
price was $25 a ton or $10 a ton less than in 1914, and the 
price is still the same. Although domestic consumption 
of potash increased from 250,000 to 400,000 tons, the 
American potash industry, virtually non-existent in 1914, 
is now able to supply the country’s needs and leave some 
surplus for manufacturers of fertilisers and+ chemicals in 
Canada and Cuba. Early in 1940, only 70 per cent of the 
normal nitrogen needs were covered by domestic synthetic 
and by-product nitrate. Last January, America contracted 
to purchase 300,000 tons of nitrate from Chile. Nitrogen 
supplies are tight at the moment, but three synthetic 
plants are under construction, and prospects of addi- 
tional supplies from Canada and continued imports of 
nitrate from Chile are good. An uncertain factor is, of 
course, military requirements. Even before 1914 America 
was an exporter of phosphates—the other member of the 
trio of plant foods. The country’s phosphate rock reserves 
are enormous, and mining operations are flexible enough to 
take care of increased home needs. The super-phosphate 
industry is not seriously over-built with a rated capacity 
of 8 million short tons of 16 per cent product or double the 
1940 production. Longer hauls and possible shortage of 
coastwise shipping are the chief hazards in this branch of 
the fertiliser industry. 
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The annual meeting of the shareholders of The Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held at Edinburgh on the 18th 
instant. The Earl of Mar and Kellie (governor of the bank) 
presided. 

Before commencing the business of the meeting the governor 
made suitable reference to the loss which the bank had sustained 
during the year by the deaths of Mr William Thomson and Mr 
A. W. Robertson Durham, two of its ordinary directors, and of 
Mr George Balfour, M.P., one of its extraordinary directors. 

In submitting the report the governor said:—I am glad to 
meet the shareholders again and to submit a report by the direc- 
tors, which, despite the difficulties of the times, I feel satisfied 
shows that the bank continues to progress, and gives evidence 
that its affairs are being conducted with the accustomed care and 
prudence. Higher taxation and many new expenses associated 
with war-time conditions have left their mark on the profit and 
loss account, and in all the circumstances it is not surprising 
that the net profit for the year is less than that of the previous 
year by rather over £34,000. I am sure it will be a satisfaction 
to the shareholders to know that substantial allowances have been 
continued to men on service, and that special war-time allowances 
have been granted to assist the staff who are still with us. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 


Out of the profit the directors have allocated £75,000 to con- 
tingency account; £20,000 to heritable property accounts; £40,000 
to increase the funds of the officers’ pension scheme, and £10,000 
to increase the widows’ and orphans’ fund. The allocation to the 
pension trust exceeds that of previous years by £10,000 as the 
board feel it is desirable to accelerate the building up of this trust 
fund, which carries a large and increasing liability for the non- 
contributory pensions granted to the staff. 

Interim dividends on the “A” shares at the rate of 74 per cent. 
and on the “B” shares of § per cent., less income-tax, were paid 
in July last, and it is now proposed that a further distribution 
of 74 per cent. on the “A” shares (making 15 per cent. for the 
year) and of 5 per cent. on the “B” shares (making 10 per cent. 
for the year), both subject to income-tax, be approved. After 
payment of these dividends and allocations the carry-forward to 
mext year’s account amounts to £65,088, compared with £68,097 
brought forward from the previous year. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Turning to the balance-sheet, our notes in circulation have 
increased very nearly £1,500,000 to the record figure of £6,057,000, 
and although the substantially increased wage requirements no 
doubt provide one of the chief factors in the increased note circu- 
lation of this and other banks, I think it ought to be emphasised 
that unnecessary supplies of notes ought not to be retained in 
private possession. There is a real danger of loss in retaining 
notes surplus to requirements, which may be destroyed by enemy 
action or in some other way, and indeed there is a duty to ensure 
that all surplus funds under present conditions are made active 
in the war effort. 

Our deposits have increased by more than £10,600,000 and touch 
the record figure of £63,997,000. This increase is a general one 
spread over almost all the offices of the bank. 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers at 
£2,102,000 show no material change. This item will no doubt 
continue at a relatively low figure so long as foreign trading con- 
tinues on a restricted basis. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side and looking to the cash and other 
items of the most liquid character, you will observe that the figure 
has increased from £20,000,000 to rather over £26,000,000, the 
principal item accounting for the increase being our holding of 
British Government Treasury deposit receipts, which has increased 


Mr Erskir 
by five and a-half million pounds to £10,000,000. As you ; 
aware, these receipts represent six-monthly loans to the Bris BA 
Treasury, arranged weekly in connection with the war 
and we have been happy to collaborate to the fullest extent math C 


possible by our increasing resources. 

Our British Government securities you will see have increase 
by almost £7,500,000, to the record figure of £37,662,000, and | 
may tell you that in addition to the £10,000,000 already referred 
to in the form of Treasury deposit receipts, we have, during the 
war period to date lent to the Government the not iNconsiderabje 
sum of £16,200,000. While on the subject of Government loans 
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it may interest you to know that in addition to making lar» Sir Jot 
investments .on behalf of customers since the commencemen ¢ said that 
the small savings campaign we have issued at our offices Nation) and balar 
Savings Certificates and bonds of small denomination aggregatin take the | 
almost £8,000,000. * BB produced 
dealt witk 

BILLS, LOANS AND ADVANCES rogt, and 

Bills discounted and loans and advances together amount » ae vi 


£10,108,000, a reduction of nearly one and three-quarter million 
pounds in our most remunerative asset. Our experience in thi He thei 
direction has been that of other banks. The reduction has continue Ja *™"™" 
primarily as a result of war-time commodity controls which hav fm? 2" 
superseded for the time being private holding of stocks financed MEE 32 P* 
by the banks. The reduction has manifested itself notwithstan fe’ 5° 
ing the generous attitude adopted by the board towards any facil- ge “UO 








ties acquired by customers in connection with contracts for Goven- The 1 

ment Departments. January 
Our property accounts show only small change in the year, and Mp2nd the | 

I think we have cause for satisfaction that almost the whole o The re 


our properties had been put into first-class condition before th Edward | 


outbreak of hostilities. were re- 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF On th 


seconded 
Throughout thegyear the general manager and officials have had Messrs. | 


an ever-increasing burden of responsibility in arranging for the Co.: Pea 
efficient carrying on of the business with the number of trained Co. wer 
employees steadily being reduced through the requirements of the 

Services. At the commencement of the war our .otal full-ume 
managerial and clerical staff numbered just over 1,400. Of these 

627 have gone on Service and we expect to lose within the nex! TR 
month or two a further 100 men. Of the men on Service, 13 have 

lost their lives; 3 are missing; and 10 are prisoners of wat, aid 

I am sure you will desire me to express our most sincere sympathy The ; 
with the relatives of those who have given their lives for the! Hir..... 
country, as well as to those who are still suffering the grief ane on a 
anxiety of uncertainty. 





We have recruited some 600 ladies temporarily to the suf. Soe . 
and to them and to the remnant of the permanent staff =e ae 


carrying on, sometimes under conditions of considerable difficult . 
I am sure we would desire to offer our most sincere thanks. Th spense 
efficient working of the banking system in this country proces I wo 
so unobtrusively and, if I may say so, is so well organised that BS Proceed 
only one in approximately soo of the population of Scotland § Hj the ; 


employed in the operation of the joint stock banks, a figure = o* ms 
I think will bear favourable comparison with any other comparable - ung 
public service. grafted 
Planted 

THE DIRECTORATE 0 
ur 


It is proposed that I be re-elected governor of the bank and and sta 
that Lord Milne be re-elected deputy governor, and that O° BiB cient w 
extraordinary directors whose names appear on the list be . The | 
elected. During the year the directors nominated Mr How! Bilang 4. 


Usher Cunningham to fill the vacancy created by the : 3 the shar 


Mr Thomson, an¢ the appointment falls to be confirme: BB the 
shareholders. It is also proposed that Mr Johnstone = a Sir E 
as senior director, retires at this time, be re-elected. passed. 





es 
farlan and Mr Annan, the auditors, being eligible, offer themsel 
for re-election for the current year. 
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The governor then moved the adoption of the report, and the 
potion having been seconded by Mr Houston was put to the 
meeting and carried. 


At the close of the meeting on the motion of Lord Provost 
William Y. Darling, a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors 
and the staff for their services during the year, and acknowledg- 
ment was made by Mr Archer on behalf of the directors, and by 
Mr Erskine, the general manager, on behalf of the staff. 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was held, on 
the 22nd instant at 29 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G. (the chairman), who presided, 
said that the statement which had been issued, with the report 
and balance-sheet, to the shareholders and to the Press, would 
take the place of the customary speech. (The statement was re- 
produced in our columns on December 2oth last.) In it he had 
dealt with the affairs of the bank for the year ended September 30, 
1941, and the proceedings would therefore be confined to voting on 
the necessary resolutions and to any comments which shareholders 
might desire to make. 


He then moved the adoption of the report of the directors and the 
satement of accounts and the payment of a final dividend of 4 
per cent. actual on the 8 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 
of 3} per cent. actual on the “A” and “B” shares. The motion 
was seconded by Mr A. B. Gillett (a vice-chairman) and carried 
unanimously. 


The resolution authorising the conversion into stock, on 
January 1, 1942, of the 8 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
and the fully paid “A” shares was also carried unanimously. 


_The retiring directors, the Right Hon. Lord Essendon, Sir Harold 
Edward Snagge, K.B.E., and Mr William Macnamara Goodenough, 
were re-elected. 


On the motion of the Right Hon. Lord Ebbisham, G.B.E., 
seconded by Mr W. G. Haill, and supported by Mr Joseph Nissim, 
Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co.; Price, Waterhouse and 
(o.; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co.; and Cooper Brothers and 
(o., were reappointed auditors to the company. 


THE TANGOEL RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


The annual ordinary general meeting of the Tangoel Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held at 5, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C., 
on the 18th instant. 


Mr. Walter Hilliers, the chairman, said: The report and accounts 
lor the year ended June 30, 1941, give all necessary information, 
aad I hope you will agree that comment in this connection can be 
dispensed with. 


I would, however, add that the work of replanting is being 
proceeded with year by year, and that we have 264 acres planted 
‘0 the years 1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939, with seedlings from the 
dest material available of reputed high yields; also among the 
plantings previous to that date there are some 54 acres of bud- 


stated rubber. All these are, of course, a valuable part of our 
planted area, 


Our appreciation is due to our able superintendent, manager 
and staff on the estates, and the agents in the East, for their effi- 
Gj : ; 

‘at work under difficult circumstances. 


The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
a accounts and the declaration of a dividend of 5 per cent. on 
e share capital of the company, payable forthwith to the members 

the books at the date of the meeting. 


nena Rosling seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
assed, 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 


MR. EDWARD S. BARON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited, 
was held, on the 19th instant, at Arcadia Works, London, Mr. 
Edward S. Baron, the chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The year just 
concluded has, in spite of its tremendous difficulties, resulted in a 
fresh achievement, and we again register a new record in net profit, 
the amount carried to the appropriation account being £2,131,608, 
as compared with £2,113,272 for the previous year. I would draw 
your attention to the fact that this figure is reached after providing 
for all charges, including all war risks insurances, advertising, de- 
preciation of buildings, plant and machinery, A.R.P. expenditure, 
superannuation contributions, and directors’ fees. 


With regard to the appropriation account, the item “ Provision 
for Taxation” has, I am sure, forced itself upon your notice. It is 
a truly formidable sum, but the increase of roughly £500,000 is 
entirely due to the new method of presentation, whereby the 
amounts for dividends distributed and proposed are shown after 
deduction of income-tax, and the relative sums included in the 
taxation figure. This enables the shareholders to see precisely 
how much of the profits of the company aré diverted to the 
National Exchequer and what is left to provide for dividends, 
reserves, and other contingencies. 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY'S TAXATION CONTRIBUTION 


While on this subject, I think perhaps it would be fitting if I 
reminded you of the great part the tobacco industry plays in the 
finances of the country, particularly in such times as these. When 
you recall that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his last Budget 
estimated that he would receive over £180,000,000 sterling from 
the tobacco dufy, and then add to this figure the sums he will 
collect for Excess Profits Tax and income-tax from the various 
companies and their shareholders (plus surtax in many cases), and 
compare the total—which in round figures is something like 
£200,000,000—with the net dividends received by the share- 
holders, you will perhaps be inclined to agree with the gentleman 
who described the tobacco companies as tax collectors working for 
a small commission. 

Fortunately, we are well equipped with reserves, wisely created 
in more expansive days, and after providing for the preference 
share dividends and allocating a further £10,000 to our female 
staff pensions fund, we find ourselves able to propose a slightly 
larger final dividend, so that the total for the year will be 27} 
per cent., at the same time increasing the “carry forward” by 
some £35,000. 

Cash at bankers and in hand has expanded enormously, and 
this is linked up with a correspondingly big reduction in stocks. 
For the greater part of the twelve months we continued to be 
unable to import supplies of leaf to replenish our rapidly dwindling 
stocks, but towards the close of the year we commenced to re- 
ceive supplies under the Lend-Lease arrangement. These have 
since increased considerably, and we have every reason to believe 
that they should be able to rely upon similar facilities being made 
available in the future. Payments to the British Government for 
this leaf will, of course, absorb considerable sums; our taxation 
liabilities require even larger amounts, and our day-to-day obli- 
gations for duty are very heavy, so you will see that although the 
cash total is a big one, it is essential for us to maintain a con- 
siderable degree of liauidity in our finances. 

We have had a very successful year, but, as I have already in- 
dicated, one which has presented us with numerous problems of 
an unusual character, of which those connected with leaf 
tobaccos have not been the least. These we have managed to 
solve not only to our own satisfaction, but also, I firmly believe, 
to that of all smokers of our various brands. Great credit is aue 
to our experts for this achievement, which has resulted in our 
goods attaining an even greater reputation for quality than hitherto. 

Although more cigarettes are placed on the market than at any 
other time in the history of the trade, the demand exceeds the 
supply by a very wide margin. We must agree with other manu- 
facturers and the Tobacco Controller in stating that the position 
can only be alleviated by an endeavour on the part of all smokers 
to reduce their individual consumption slightly. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adcpted. 
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800 THE ECONOMIST 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR WILLIAM 
CRAWFORD CURRIE 


The rorst ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company was held in London on 
the 23rd instant. 

The following are extracts from the chairman’s statement circu- 
lated with the directors’ report and accounts: With regard to the 
accounts, the reduction in the value of the fleet reflects in some 
measure the loss of ships. Depreciation at 5 per cent. on the ori- 
“inal cost of ships has again been provided for. 

The opportunity has been availed of to write down the book 
values of the company’s properties, and it will be appreciated that 
recent damage to adjacent buildings in the City as well as the un- 
certain outlook in the Far East renders this precaution advisable. 

Due to the receipt of moneys in respect of war insurance, 
investments in Government securities show a considerable in- 
crease. Safety of the company’s funds continues to engage the 
close attention of the board, and in order to suit the requirements 
of the company for rebuilding purposes after the war all these 
securities, with the exception of a small amount, are of short dated 
sSsues. 
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Finance 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


Exchequer to meet (£ millions) 
For the week ended Dec. 20, 1941, total payments 
: : Esti- (£ thousands) Amount Average 
ordinary revenue was /31,511,000, against Expenditure ‘mate, April 1 April 1) Week Week | | Rate 
‘ ee 1941-42 to to | ended ended Date of | | of Allot- | 
ordinary expenditure of /99,294,000, and Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Teoder | ‘Applied 3; ment | 
21 Offered for prmetent j % 
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issues to sinking funds of £155,000. Thus, 
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including sinking fund allocations, the deficit ; 
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December 275 1941 


I would draw attention to “ Tonnage Replacement 
which showed a marked increase over the previous year, 
increase, apart from the allocation of £250,000 from eam; 
made up of the difference between the amount recovered 
war risk insurance and the book values of ships lost, and 
represents a small contribution io the increased cost of Teplace. 
ment with which the company will be confronted and which js the 
really serious problem facing the shipping industry. In yiew of the 
rising cost of new tonnage it will be agreed that a provision of this 
nature is essential. It will be noticed from the footnote in the 
balance-sheet that there stands at the credit of the company 
£484,500 under the terms of the Government Tonnage Replac. 
ment Agreement. This amount is held by the Government and wil 
only be available for the purpose of contributing towards the Te 
placement of tonnage lost by enemy action. 

In common with other British shipowners, the P. & O. Company 
has before it post-war problems in abundance, and whilst these az 
continually engaging the attention of the board, definite decision 
regarding plans for the future are not possible at this juncture, The 
importance of the mercantile marine in the national inter 
cannot be too greatly emphasised and its future undoubtedly x. 
quires a sympathetic attitude on the part of the Government ip 
order that it should be—to quote from a recent White Pape 
“maintained in adequate strength and in a position of full com. 
petitive efficiency.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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| TREASURY BILLS 


Issues out of the 
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accrued since April Ist is /2,179,142,000 Int. and Man, of 1941 | ai 
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against /1,884,801,000 for the corresponding Payments to N. | 


After decreasing Exchequer »alances by 
£3,805 to £2,521,567, the other operations 











On December 19th applications at £99 
for bills ty ons for on Tuesday, Ww y, 
tur 


Friday and day of following week were 
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Sinking fds. 7,489 10 


REVENUE f the amount applied for, 
Income Tax... .| 756,000 nodal 310,430, 6,623, 6,092 for the week (no longer shown separately) on en =! SS ale in full. pplication 
oats: pee aad 21,443) 22,037 876| 1,422 raised the gross National Debt by £99 15s. 1d. for bills tobe peid for on Monae tea 

Duties..." ... 82,000! 56,784) 63,744) 2,526, 2,219 , £69,465,869 to about £13,541 millions. SGlered on December 26th. For the week ending Deoaihe 
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Net borrowing . . '2,134,540 * 108 weeks. 50 weeks. 46 to date 


§ Including series “ A" £148,988, 







NDS 55k we 37,008 Interest free loans received by the 04 
Dec in bal...... 05 | Dec 16th amounted to a total value of £4) 
—— Up to Nov. 29th, —s of Savings © 
3,341,088 | the amount of £50,97 has been repai 
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